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The War—Its Practical Lessons to Democracy 


BY FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, PH.D. 


Essential Defects in the Political Machinery of the Nations Opposed to 
Prussian Autocracy’ 


The engines of democracy are now being tested in 
a very practical way. In this war the most powerful 
political machinery of the world has been brought 
into competition. Generally speaking, the engines to 
be tested are of two types: (1) the type developed 
by patronizing Prussian autocracy; (2) the type de- 
veloped by the master builders of democracy. The 
efficiency of the first type has been demonstrated. 
When the war broke out this was all tuned up ready 
for action. The engines of democracy were not even 
assembled for use. The world is waiting in almost 
breathless suspense to know whether, when they are 
assembled and tuned up, a like efficiency can be de- 
veloped. For the engines that have been made to 
serve democratic people must demonstrate their su- 
periority or accept defeat. 

But the very arrogance of those who direct and 
control the great Prussian political machines as they 
have run Juggernaut-like over intervening small na- 
tions, crushing their way into the very workshop of 
their challengers in the face of allied opposition, may 
prove a blessing in disguise. It has brought inde- 
pendent free people to realize that something essen- 
tial has been left out of their engines of war; that 
something has also been left out of their engines of 
peace—as a result of which they have so far been at 
a disadvantage. 

Distressing as all this has been, the shock, the feel- 
ing of insecurity, the necessity for making democracy 
safe in the world, has put the master builders to work 
anew. ‘They now see that they must build an engine 
which is efficient as well as safe. They realize for the 
first time that in their constitution building they must 
have in mind not only the desire for freedom, but 
there must also be strength for service—that they 
must conserve all of the forces and resources that are 
within their command. They have found this out by 
being confronted by the most efficient war and peace 
organization that the world has ever known—an or- 
ganization that now threatens to crush out freedom 
and impose a paternalism that knows no limitations. 


What the Master Builders of Democracy Have to 
Guide Them. 

Fortunately, in preparing to meet this competition, 

the master builders of democracy need not work in 


the dark. They know what is the principle that 
gives strength to the Prussian political machine. 
They know also what are the elements of weakness 
in the engines of democracy. They know that the 
Prussian machine was built around strong executive 


leadership, unencumbered by any form of restraint, 


except such as autocracy has chosen to put on itself. 
They know that in its initial planning democracy 
purposely deprived itself of the benefits of strong 
executive leadership in the fear that it would become 
autocratic. 

Democracies are now face to face with the neces- 
sity of so organizing that they may have the benefits 
of an executive leadership which can deliver every 
ounce of energy, use every human and material re- 
source at their command, and at the same time make 
this executive leadership at all times subservient to 
the will of the people. Unity of effort, centralized 
direction, discipline which makes for highest effi- 
ciency and under democratic control—these are the 
cbjectives to be reached in the adjusting and tuning 
up processes that are now going on. 


The Principle of Centralized Direction. 


This is only another way of stating the principle 
announced by the heads of the three greatest democ- 
racies engaged in this struggle. Within the last 
week, the Prime Minister of France, M. Painleve, at 
the Paris Conference is reported to have said: 

“The enemies’ alliance reached unity of effort by 
brutal discipline, one of the peoples among them hav- 
ing mastered the others and rendered them service- 
able. 

“We do not admit of subjection to other people. 
... To reconcile independence with the need for 
unity of direction,” that is the accomplishment which 
M. Painleve points to as necessary to the success of 
democracy. And this principle of centralized execu- 
tive is to be applied not alone to the organized forces 
of a single nation, but in this emergency to all of the 
forces of the allied powers. 

Unfortunately, the French people were not quite 
ready to accept the conclusion. M. Painleve had 
taken too long a step in advance. The next day he 
received a vote of lack of confidence from the 
French Parliament and leadership was turned over 


1 Paper read at the National Municipal League Conference at Detroit, Mich., November 22, 1917. 
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to M. Clemenceau. But Lloyd George returning 
home, being questioned by Asquith, the leader of the 
epposition, boldly asserted the same doctrine. And 
the faith which was inspired by a century of effective 
control over the strongest national leadership that 
the British Empire has yet developed and without 
intrusion on the ideals of human liberty or suggestion 
of usurpation, gave a majority vote in the representa- 
tive body to the British Prime Minister in favor of 
the application of this same principle to secure the 
benefits of international co-operation. 


Perhaps by coincidence, perhaps by prearrange- 
ment, the day before Lloyd George’s speech, the 
democracies of the world breakfasted with these 
headlines before them: 

“ President Wilson cables to get together.” 

The Washington news dispatch read like this: 

“President Wilson’s message to Colonel House 
declared for unity of plan and control over the con- 
duct of the war for all the Allies. He laid down the 
principle that unity must be accomplished if the 
great resources of the United States are to be used to 
the best advantage.” 

Here is an agreement as to what that something is 
which has been left out of the machine through which 
well directed and well disciplined forces of democ- 
racy are to meet and overcome the organized and dis- 
ciplined forces of autocracy. And I venture there is 
scarcely an American who will not give affirmation 
to the views expressed by our President. Why? 
Because it is consonant with common experience and 
common sense; because there is not a part of the 
political mechanism required to enable democracy to 
become both more highly efficient than Prussian au- 
tocracy and at the same time conform to the most 
exacting demands and highest ideals of popular 
sovereignty—there is not a part which has not been 
fully developed and tried out. The only thing that 
stands in the way is mass inertia—the difficulty of 
making an institutional change in a democracy even 
when the people are dissatisfied. 


Five Essentials to Successful Management of a 
Democracy. 


As has been said, we know the requirements. They 
are simple. Every one of them is necessary to suc- 
cess in this great contest—viz.: 


(1) Strong Executive Leadership—the stronger 
the better, the strongest that democracy can produce, 
with no limitations or inhibitions so long as this lead- 
ership has the support of those who are served. 

(2) A Well-Disciplined Line Organization—an 
erganized personnel as large as may be needed to exe- 
cute orders, to do the things that the people need to 
have done without waste of human or material re- 
sources. 

(8) A highly specialized staff organization—an 
organized personnel, trained and set aside to study 
and report facts and conditions that must be taken 
into account by the leadership; the means of obtain- 
ing the best possible basis for the exercise of discre- 


tion, of developing a management which is made 
intelligent through staff knowledge as well as made 
strong through line discipline. 

(4) Adequate facilities for inquiry, criticism, dis- 
cussion and publicity by a responsible personnel 
which is independent of the executive—the making 
of the representative body a real forum with full op- 
portunity given to a responsible critical opposition 
under the leadership of persons who are well trained 
in the public service, a leadership as strong as that 
at the head of the administration. 


(5) The means of effective control in the hands of 
the people and their representatives—a _ control 
through which at any time, simply by adverse vote, 
the sceptre of power can be taken away from the 
executive and put into the hands of another, without 
loss of line discipline, staff knowledge, or managerial 
experience, without loss of an ounce of efficiency, en- 
abling democracy to change engineers at any time 
without stopping or slowing down the engine. 

The first three of these are the essentials of an effi- 
cient government. The last two are the essentials of 
democratic control. 


The Prussians Use Only the First Three. 


The builders of the Prussian political engine used 
the first three principles only—they had no interest 
in democracy except to crush it. They left out of 
their mechanism the principles which made for 
democratic control—gaining the loyal support and 
contentment of the people through a paternalistic ser- 
vice in the same way as did the head of the family 
under the old Mosaic law, and by developing a cul- 
ture which left no alternative open to the individual 
other than to accept this benevolent paternalism en- 
forced by a penal practice that because of its added 
horrors has become known as the doctrine of Schreck- 
lichkeit. 


Britain Left Out the Second and Third. 


Great Britain in building up her imperial organi- 
zation has stressed the first, the fourth, and the fifth 
of these principles. Britain has provided for lead- 
ership, but she has from the first insisted that this 
leadership shall be responsible, and therefore the at- 
tention of British statesmen has been devoted primar- 
ily to expedients which will insure democratic con- 
trol. Because cf her national strength, because of 
her predominance, because of her isolated position 
and her control over the sea, however, it was not 
until the beginning of this war that Britons were 
made to see the necessity for utilizing the second and 
third principles—the necessity of providing for a well 
disciplined line and a well trained scientific staff. 


France Used All. 


France had developed an engine in which all five 
of these essential principles of political mechanics 
were used to good effect, but she had not the human 
or material resources to build it large enough and 
strong enough to successfully compete with the Prus- 
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sians, and it was only through brave Belgium’s sac- 
rifice that France was saved from destruction. 

Russia provided for leadership, but did not make it 
strong, and neglected all of the other four essentials. 
It was nothing but her mass weight and size that held 
the Prussian war engine on her border. 


America Has Left Out All of Them. 


zs merica has developed a type of engine of her own 
—one built in disregard of all of these great princi- 
ples. The most conspicuous thing in all American 
constitutions is fear of strong executive leadership. 
We have not developed a well disciplined line or- 
ganization. We have not developed a strong, intelli- 
gent staff—in fact, this is a thing impossible to do 
without strong executive leadership. We have not 
developed adequate facilities for independent re- 
sponsible inquiry, criticism, discussion and publicity. 
We have not developed means of effective control in 
the hands of the people and their representatives. 

With these known requirements and defects, we 
now have before us the largest, the most vital political 
question that we have ever had to decide. It is this: 
Whether we and our allies will be able to so far adapt 
and tune up our political machinery that we may 
demonstrate in actual competition with the engines of 
war in the hands of a Prussian autocracy an efficiency 
that is adequate for self-protection and at the same 
time one which may be consistent with the aims and 
purposes of democracy. Russia has already gone to 
pieces under the strain. Italy is shaking in every 
part. The burden has fallen on Great Britain, 
France and America. It is for them to develop and 
cffectively use a political machine in which these five 
principles are so well balanced, and in which each 
part of the mechanism is so well adjusted that all the 
impulses, all the intelligence, and all the resources of 
democracy may be brought into play with the ele- 
ments of waste and loss reduced to the minimum, 
thereby demonstrating to the world that democracy is 
able better to conserve the things on which humanity 
must depend for its welfare than can the designers of 
the most effective, the best organized, the most intel- 
ligent autocracy that has ever reached out for world 
power. 


The Allies Must Become Both More Efficient and 
More Democratic. 


It is believed that democracy will successfully meet 
this test. But it will meet it, not by decrying Prus- 
sian efficiency, but by becoming more efficient than 
Germany, and more democratic than America. It is 
believed that it will meet the most exalting demands 
made upon it because the most effective principles of 
management and control that are known are consis- 
tent with the spirit of freedom. When these princi- 
ples are successfully applied, democracy will develop 
the fullest measure of strength because under a 
regime in which strong leadership is reconciled with 
freedom an esprit de corps is made possible which 
cannot be found among people who accept the dic- 


tates of an irresponsible Cesar, and who, like dumb 
driven cattle, put their necks under the yoke. 

But the salvation of democracy depends on its 
ability under stress to apply and use the first three 
of these principles in such manner that all the com- 
bined forces of the Allies may work together with the 
singleness of purpose pointed out as essential at the 
Paris Conference. 


The Budget as a Means of Enforcing Democracy on 
Efficient Leadership. 

With these broad principles in mind let us return 
to the subject immediately before us—the budget as 
an instrument of democratic control. 
I wish the members of this Conference to get 
clearly before them this point, that an executive 
budget is essentially an instrument of control in the 
hands of a representative body over a strong execu- 
tive leadership and its use is to make that leadership 
responsible to the people through their representa- 
tives. When, therefore, I have said that I believe in 
an executive budget, it has not been because I believe 
that an executive budget is practical or even possible 
under conditions as they exist in America to-day. I 
believe in the executive budget because I believe in 
the principles of responsible executive leadership. 
Given this as an essential to an efficient organization, 
the requirement that the executive shall frame the 
budget, that the executive shall prepare, submit, ex- 
plain and defend both his acts and proposals before 
the representative body, that he shall do this in such a 
manner as to retain the support of a majority of that 
body before further supplies are granted, this fol- 
lows as a means of rendering the Government respon- 
sive to the will of the people. 
I wish the members of this Conference also to get 
this other point: that such a procedure, such a method 
of control, is adapted to one general type of demo- 
cratic machine only; that the executive budget is 
adapted for use as a controlling device only when the 
executive is made the prime mover, and when having 
been put in the position of leader, he is to be made 
responsible; that it is adapted for use only when the 
executive can be put on trial to defend his leadership 
at any moment, and can retain it only so long as he is 
trusted, and supported by a majority; that it is 
adapted only to a progressive government because so 
long as the executive is trusted and supported by a 
majority can he have the power to direct and use all 
the human and material resources of the politically 
organized commonwealth or federation for common 
welfare ends, but just the moment he is not trusted 
(whether because he was going too fast, or because 
he was going in a direction that the people or a ma- 
jority of their representatives do not approve, or be- 
cause he had failed to use the powers at his command 
in a manner responsive to their wishes) for any rea- 
son and at any time, the sceptre of power can be 
snatched from his hand; that it is adapted to a demo- 
cratic government because by its use, with a strong 
responsible executive, the will of the people is the 
power behind this leadership—the force that makes 
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autocratic leadership impossible because at any time 
the autocrat can be deprived of his position simply by 
a vote of lack of confidence, because he may be de- 
posed and some one whose leadership will be sup- 
ported may be put in his place. 


Executive Budget Possible Only When Responsible 
Publicity and Prompt Electoral Control 
Are Provided. 


Having provided for strong leadership, then a well 
disciplined line and well organized staff follows. 
But an executive budget procedure, in order to oper- 
ate effectively as an instrument of democratic control, 
must be premised on the two other principles men- 
tioned, namely: (1) adequate facilities for inde- 
pendent inquiry, criticism, discussion and publicity 
by a responsible personnel independent of the execu- 
tive, and (2) a means of effective control in the 
hands of the people or their representatives. 

The first of these principles means that the repre- 
sentative body shall not be responsible for leadership 
in matters of administration; that each member shall 
be free and independent of the executive; and that 
this body shall be so organized and conducted that it 
will be a real forum in which full opportunity will be 
given to each member to put himself in the attitude 
of criticism to ally himself with a critical opposition 
under the leadership of persons who are as well 
trained in the public service and as competent and as 
strong as the leadership which is at the head of the 
administration. 

The second principle referred to requires that the 
people shall have in their hands nd in the hands of 
their representatives a recognized procedure which 
may at any time be called into operation for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether those who are looked to 
for executive leadership will be supported in any act 
or proposal brought under critical review by those 
who oppose, and of determining whether the organ- 
ized, well disciplined line forces of democracy, 
operating under the staff guidance provided to assist 
the management, is being used in a manner which 
meets with popular approval. 

It is in these respects that our own Government 
has been most sadly deficient; it has not set up a pro- 
cedure for insuring political justice by establishing 
means that will insure independent responsible in- 
quiry, criticism, discussion and publicity. 

Our Publicity of “ Stinkhorn” Variety. 

Our publicity has been of the “ stinkhorn ” variety. 
I doubt not that most of you, while tramping in the 
woods, have met with the “stinkhorn,’ an edible 
mushroom wonderfully pleasing in form, and attrac- 
tive in color, which emits an odor suggesting animal 
filth or carrion. This odor attracts to the fungus 
blow-flies, scavenger-beetles, and other insects which 
revel in filth, and after wallowing in the malodorous 
slime they crawl away carrying to their resting places 
“spores,” which dropping about on friendly soil de- 
velop other “stinkhorns.” Here * a thing in Na- 
ture which has capitalized the instincts of scavenger 
insects, thereby getting them to do its work. It does 


this by the use of misinformation of a kind that 
among humans oftentimes leads to very distressing 
results. 

The human desire for scandal is so intense that it 
overcomes the desire for truth. The blow-fly and 
the scavenger-beetle have proved the more scientific 
in that the first thing they do when they “smell” 
something is to go to the source, and finding that they 
have been misled they go their way. But not so with 
the human. In a summer colony, for example, Mrs. 
Jones goes to call on Mrs. Brown. Going by a 
wooded path that passes a spot near the house where 
a “‘stinkhorn” is growing she smells something. 
She knows the smell. You can’t fool her any more 
than you can the blow-fly, but she does not explore 
underneath the low hanging hemlock bough. She 
goes back and tells Mrs. Smith. Then Mrs. Smith 
calls, and as she passes the “ stinkhorn”’ she detects 
the same smell. Having thus verified Mrs. Jones’ 
suspicion, she confides in Mrs. White. In the mean- 
time Mrs. Brown had also smelled something, and her 
suspicion ends in her first firing the nursemaid and 
later the cook. Now Mr. Brown, coming out at the 
week-ends, also smells something. He, like the 
others, does not investigate but loses confidence in his 
wife—thinking, if he is not so mean as to insinuate, 
that Mrs. Brown is so careless about sanitary condi- 
tions as to endanger the health of their children. 


Public Opinion Based on Misinformation. 

The illustration need not be carried farther. The 
point that I am making is that this is fairly typical 
of the methods used in this country for making pub- 
lic opinion; that in our political system no adequate 
provision has been made for responsible, open- 
handed inquiry and publicity; that we have no pro- 
cedure for protecting our leaders and our people 
against the stinkhorn method of yellow journalism 
and political scandal mongers. In our scheme of 
private justice, we have adopted a procedure which 
will require a person who accuses to face the accused 
—giving to each the opportunity to come into a pub- 
lic forum, present the facts, and have a decision ren- 
dered on the evidence. This is the thought which 
lies back of our jury system. But in our political 
system we have offered an inducement to the selfish 
and designing to destroy the very foundations of 
democratic government by cultivating in hidden 
places “ stinkhorns ” that finally in an insidious fash- 
ion, which has become a high art, are used to put into 
the discard those who honestly serve the public. 


Our Instruments of Democratic Control Have Been 
Put Out of Commission. 

Parliamentary bodies have been organized with a 
view to meting out political justice. We have the 
machinery for putting our leadership on trial, and 
for giving those who are accused by a critical oppo- 
sition fair trial by representatives of the people—by 
those who stand for the ideals of democracy. But we 
have not so used our representative bodies. On the 


contrary, we have done everything possible to crush 
the “ opposition,” to deprive the people of a fair trial 
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of their leaders, to apply “ gag” rules, with the re- 
sult that we have irresponsible criticism and pub- 
licity, and irresponsible leadership. 

May I repeat, therefore, that the question as to 
whether the executive shall frame the budget must 
be considered from the viewpoint of the government 
which we have. We have never had responsible 
leadership. We have never had responsible criticism 
and publicity. We have never had a means for making 
the government responsive to the will of the people. 
We have never had responsible government. In a 
government where these things do obtain, a discussion 
of the topic before this conference would be thought 
foolish. Such a topic would not even be considered 
of academic interest in France, England, Switzer- 
land, Italy, or even Japan. With them there could 
be only one answer: “‘ Of course the executive should 
frame the budget; who else could co it with any in- 
telligence; or if somebody else could, of what par- 
ticular use would it be as a means of making the 
executive accountable?” Here, in this country, 
because we have not provided the means for holding 
the executive accountable for his proposals as well 
as his acts we have for a century left this procedure 
out of account and now we are beginning to ask our- 
selves a question about what kind of a method of con- 
trol we shall use without first deciding what kind of 
a political machine it is to which we are to attach a 
proposed instrument of control. 


We Built for Irresponsible Government. 

As said before, we have built our political ma- 
chinery in the thought that it is dangerous to have a 
prime mover; that we did not need to provide for 
responsible executive leadership; that all we needed 
to do was to choose “ good” men without any ex- 
perience (the less experience the better) for fixed 
terms, then to trust to God till another election— 
with the result that we cumulate our grouches, ac- 
cept as true the statements of irresponsible self- 
seeking persons who deal in half truths or lies with- 
out any means given to officers to meet charges made 
against them in a way to protect them and the public 
against being misrepresented or misled. Then we 
complain of distrust. We complain of distrust when 
our whole governmental fabric is consciously framed 
cn a theory of distrust. In the upbuilding of our 
machinery of government we have distrusted central- 
ized authority, and our constitution makers have 
distrusted the people. Fixed terms have been adopted 
for executives because of distrust of a popular elec- 
torate; executives have been deprived of power of 
leadership because of fear of usurpation; representa- 
tive bodies have had their powers curtailed because 
they were distrusted; and because when shorn of 
powers of leadership and deprived of all means of 
protection against misrepresentation, with no power 
either in their own hands or their representatives to 
develop and retain a constructive leadership that is 
trusted, and only so long as it has the support of a 
majority, the normal action at the end of each fixed 
executive term has been to sweep aside and relegate 


to the political graveyard every man who has come to 
know how to serve the public will, whether as head 
of the administration or as leader of a responsible 
critical opposition—both of which functions are 
necessary to the upbuilding of an efficient public ser- 
vice that is responsive to the will of the people. 


Under such a system as this the only person who 
can continue in office on the political side is a sail- 
trimmer or a member of the representative body 
who makes good with his constituency by “ get- 
ting something” for his district—letting the execu- 
tive take the kicks of the general electorate for 
waste and inefficiency of the public service; making 
pious bows when the executive is being offered up as 
sacrifice to appease the wrath of the great God 
“ Demos.” 


Executive Budget Does Not Fit Irresponsible Gov- 
ernment. 


Assuming, however, that we Americans wish to 
continue the kind of political machine such as we now 
have—a machine which in its fundamental, structure 
does violence to every principle of organization for 
efficient co-operation, which has been plastered over 
with every kind of a reform patch and temporizing 
device that ingenuity of impractical dreamers and 
self-seeking individuals who live on this sort of thing 
can invent—assuming that we do not wish to avail 
curselves of the experience of democratic peoples 
who have demonstrated that strong constructive, ex- 
ecutive leadership can be safely developed for wel- 
fare ends, because it can be made responsive to the 
will of a majority—then if these premises be ac- 
cepted I most heartily join with those who contend 
that the budget should not be made by the executive. 

I would even go farther than they do and say that 
under such circumstances a budget cannot be made 
by the executive. And I say this also because of our 
experience. Since Ex-President Taft recommended 
the introduction of an executive budget in 1911, 
there has been an outcry for this as a remedy for 
legislative improvidence and misdirected effort. In 
1912 he actually submitted a budget which still lies 
in the dusty pigeon-hole of a Congressional com- 
mittee. Statute laws have been passed making it the 
duty of the Executive to prepare and submit a 
* budget,” but all these efforts have had about as much 
effect as if the governor of a steam engine had been 
screwed on to the fans of a wind mill; they have been 
almost entirely useless; until we recognize the con- 
stitutional weakness of our system as it has devel- 
oped, such devices as these can prove nothing but ex- 
pensive encumbrances. 


In This Contest We Must Demonstrate Our Right to 
Survive. 

At this time of great political stress, when the 
democracies of the world are in a struggle which puts 
them to the test, which calls them to face this great 
driving efficient of the Prussian autocratic war ma- 
chine, we must demonstrate our right to survive. 
We, in our political impotence, with resources far be- 
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yond those of any other nation, who find ourselves 
wholly without organized means for effectively 
massing and using our resources in a common cause! 
We who when decision was made to enter this con- 
test, instead of moving forward in order and with 
precision, had nothing but chaos at our seats of gov- 
ernment! We, who now face the prospect of wasting 
millions of lives as well as billions of resources, 
holding our place while perfecting our political 
mechanism! In the sight of these things do we not 
‘need to look about us and if we cannot learn from 
cur own past discomfiture and discontent at the 
wasteful management of our own internal affairs, 
must we not now in this crisis consider whether we 
can learn something from the experience that our 
Allies gained at awful cost on the battlefront? And 
must we not ultimately realize that it is not war-time 
adjustments which count most? Must not America 
accept the conclusion that there is the same need be- 
fore us in time of peace that there is in time of war? 
If we have our government organized on wrong lines, 
is it not time for us to look truth squarely in the face? 
While bowing our heads in humility, should not we 
as Americans and democrats ask ourselves whether 
any enterprise requiring broad co-operation can be 
efficiently managed without provision made for strong, 
intelligent “leadership” through which a discipline 
can be established and maintained that makes for 
“unity of effort?” 


Official Concessions of Weakness. 


Do we not concede the essential weakness of our 
whole political structure when Congress, from sheer 
necessity, makes President Wilson a dictator, throw- 
ing all constitutional guarantees to the winds—do we 
not concede in this that there must be “ unity of di- 
rection” if democracy is to maintain itself? And 
yet when we make this concession in time of great 
national emergency, see what a plight we are in. We 
are about as fit for meeting our responsibilities, for 
effectively using the human and material resources at 
the command of the President, as would be the Har- 
vard football team if every one were permitted to 
play “on his own hook” until the day when it be- 
came necessary to meet the Sons of Eli the commit- 
tee suddenly turned to the captain and said: “ Now 
you have full power to command. The whole uni- 
versity is back of you; go in and win.” Nor can 
calling in a thousand successful players at some 
other game to stand by and “ advise” the captain at 
such a time contribute anything but confusion. 

M. Painleve has stated the problem clearly; the 
great need of the Allies to-day (after. three years of 
the most rugged training in arms, after numberless 
lives have been sacrificed and a world of treasure has 
been destroyed), the great need of the Allies is to 
find a way to overcome lack of the unity of direction 
and discipline which makes for success. They are 
learning in the struggle of the battle-line that while 
some of them had provided for a responsive leader- 
ship, they did not see the need for the development of 


the staff knowledge and line discipline which would 
make these nations most serviceable. 

France has proven to the world that strong, intelli- 
gent, efficient leadership can be made subservient to 
the ideals of democracy. England has proven that 
democracy may safely give to leadership powers un- 
restricted except by one principle, that it must retain 
the “confidence” of a majority of the representa- 
tives of the people or “ resign”—the means of en- 
forcement being the withdrawal of supplies. 


Constitutional Changes Unnecessary—We Need 
Only to Change Our Minds. 


And we can do this in our national government in 
# very simple manner. If the need were clearly seen 
and the people demanded, it could be brought about 
without changing the constitution—without even the 
enactment of a statute. This could be done by Con- 
gress simply changing its own “rules.” If Con- 
gress were to require the cabinet to appear before 
them in an open public way, to come before them as a 
“committee of the whole,” there to give an account 
of past acts and to explain proposals for the future, 
making the vote of supplies contingent on the support 
of the majority, we could at once have strong leader- 
ship and democratic control. What would happen 
in that case if the cabinet failed to get the support 
of a majority of the representative body? Would 
not the President in that event be forced to reorgan- 
ize his cabinet? We can have strong and responsible 
government. But this will never come until there is 
# popular demand which will over-ride the powers 
which have been gradually appropriated by some 
forty different congressional committees. 


I am not here to discuss whether the Executive 
should or should not frame the budget. I come be- 
fore you to raise the question as to whether our his- 
tory and experience with irresponsible government is 
not only not democratic in that it is not responsive, 
but whether or not if we are to continue to disregard 
the primary essentials of successful co-operative en- 
terprise, with the continued waste of both human and 
material resources incident to the increasing demands 
on our government as the only agency on which the 
people can depend for protection and the promotion 
of common welfare; whether a continuation of the 
incapacity shown by American democracy must not 
mark us for failure; whether with the growing discon- 
tent and the cost of our inefficiency the verdict of a 
misled, helpless, exploited people, unable to provide 
for themselves the means of developing strong effec- 
tive leadership—a leadership competent to serve and 
to protect both itself and the people against the cun- 
ning of an irresponsible opposition—may not make 
the choice in favor of a benevolent despotism. 

To those who advocate the continuation of our sys- 
tem of legislative, irresponsible autocracy, I leave the 
defense of institutions and methods that with the in- 
creasing realization of their impotence the people on 
almost every election for the last fifty years have con- 
demned. 
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President Lincoln and His War-time Critics 


BY A. C. COLE, PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The recent fire that has been concentrated upon 
Secretary of War Baker and the reflections that this 
has involved upon the administration of President 
Wilson finds an almost exact parallel in the events 
of sixty-five years ago when the nation was struggling 
in the stormy surge of civil war. Then, too, critics 
arose demanding an aggressive prosecution of the 
war, and, finding President Lincoln protected by the 
confidence of the common people in his leadership, 
they demanded the sacrifice of the man upon whom 
he was most inclined to lean for advice and support, 
Secretary of State William Henry Seward. A group 
of Republican leaders, many of whom had feared the 
political leadership of Seward in 1860 because of his 
extreme vindictiveness toward the South, a year later 
came to regard him as a leading obstacle to the com- 
plete realization of their war aims, to bring the re- 
bellious South to terms on the basis of the abolition 
of negro slavery in order to make the Union safe for 
democracy. 

First demanding that the President find a princi- 
ple upon which to rally the North for the death grap- 
ple with the slaveocracy more adequate than mere 
Union-saving pronunciamentos, they took offence at 
his failure promptly to fling out freedom’s banner to 
the breeze. No longer content with a restoration of 
the Union and peace without victory, in spite of a 
formal pledge to the Union leaders in the border 
states, they impatiently waited while a president 
more sensitive to the opprobrium of broken faith was 
gradually brought by the course of events to the abso- 
lute necessity of interfering with the internal institu- 
tions of the southern states. 

The first hint of President Lincoln’s unwillingness 
to respond to the demands of these advocates of a 
vigorous anti-slavery war policy came in the late sum- 
mer of 1861 when General Fremont issued a military 
proclamation providing for the confiscation and eman- 
cipation of the slaves of rebel planters in his military 
district. This action met with an outburst of ap- 
plause on the part of thousands of republicans who 
welcomed it as an assault upon the institution of sla- 
very. Then followed news of Lincoln’s disallowing 
order, bringing bitter disappointment to those who 
thought that a long step forward had been taken. 
The issue had been made: a choice was offered be- 
tween the stand taken by the President and the posi- 
tion assumed by General Fremont. Supporters of the 
military proclamation, designated as radicals be- 
cause of their anti-slavery demands, began to appear 
in all parts of the country ready in varying degrees 
to act as critics of the president. Abolitionists like 
William Lloyd Garrison, and anti-slavery leaders like 
Senator Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, were 
naturally disappointed. Garrison publicly pro- 
nounced Lincoln “ guilty of a serious dereliction of 


duty;”’ said Sumner: “ Our president is now dicta- 
tor, imperator—which you will; but how vain to have 
the power of a god and not to use it godlike! I am 
sad, for I know that we are to spend energy and re- 
source of all kinds, and accomplish nothing until 
there is a change of policy.” Leading Republican 
journals left no doubt as to their sympathy for the 
general’s stand. ‘Two of these, the New York Tri- 
bune and the Chicago Tribune, concealed their posi- 
tion in editorial camouflage. But papers like the 
Rock River Democrat openly declared that “ No act 
that Mr. Lincoln has done since his inauguration as 
President of the United States has caused such heart- 
felt regret to the people of the west as that extracting 
the pith from Gen. Fremont’s Proclamation. .. . 
It does appear to us that the Administration has made 
a sad mistake.” “Long John” Wentworth, the 
veteran of the Chicago Democrat which had just been 
absorbed in the Chicago Tribune, no longer having 
an organ in which to publish his always stimulating 
opinions, vented his disappointment with Lincoln’s 
modifying act before a meeting of Chicago “ German 
laborers.” John Russell, an Illinois educator, and a 
Lincoln enthusiast in 1860, expressed the opinion 
that “the repudiation by Mr. Lincoln of Fremont’s 
proclamation manumitting the slaves of Missouri 
rebels gave more aid and comfort to the enemy in 
their state than if he had made the rebel commander, 
Sterling Price, a present of fifty pieces of rifled can- 
non.” Lincoln’s former law partner, William H. 
Herndon, grew reckless to the point of declaring: 
“Good God! If I were Lincoln . . . I would declare 
that all slaves would be free. . . . What does Lin- 
coln suppose—he can squelch out this rebellion while 
he and the north in common are fighting for the 
status of slavery? Good heavens. What say you?” 

Lincoln’s next move was to relieve General Fre- 
mont of his command on the score of inefficiency. 
Senator Trumbull, however, had made a personal in- 
vestigation of the military situation at St. Louis, and 
declared that Fremont had failed to secure a proper 
backing from the administration. “ Part of his men 
had no arms, others were ragged and half clothed, 
and there was yesterday no money at the command of 
the western department. Not enough even to pay 
for secret service. . . . What use can there be for - 
Gun Boats without arms & ammunition, or for 
thousands of cavalry without saddles, sabres, & pis- 
tols. . . . I cannot put into a letter the tenth of what 
I saw and heard yesterday in St. Louis—it made my 
heart sick. It is cruel to put a man at the head of an 
army in the face of an enemy and then deny him sup- 
plies.” A large body of western Republicans 
thought that there was enough evidence of inefficiency 
on the part of the war department to make it clear 
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that General Fremont was the victim of the personal 
disfavor of President Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s first message was the next shock which 
came to those who wished to terminate the policy of 
forbearance toward slavery and place the war on a 
high moral principle by sounding the clarion call of 
freedom. His disregard of the pressure which they 
had brought to bear upon him through pulpit, press, 
and forum, as well as of the personal advice of 
political leaders like Sumner, caused them to adopt a 
more vigorous note of protest. ‘‘ President Lincoln,” 
warned Garrison in the columns of the Liberator, 
“delay not [sic] at your peril! ‘Execute judgment 
in the morning—break every yoke—let the oppressed 
go free.” More specifically he wrote to his friend, 
Oliver Johnson: “ What a wishy-washy message from 
the President! . . . He has evidently not a drop of 
anti-slavery blood in his veins. . . . If there be not 
soon an ‘irrepressible conflict’ in the Republican 
ranks, in regard to his course of policy, I should al- 
most despair of the country.” 

The Chicago Tribune, like its New York proto- 
type, obscured its disappointment with this feature of 
the message in the stereotyped generalizations by 
which a political organ characteristically endorses the 
utterances of a party chieftain. In the intimacy of 
party councils, however, Dr. C. H. Ray, one of the 
editors, confided to Senator Trumbull that the 
message was “a horrible fiasco.” Ray was not even 
sure but what it involved a challenge to the radical 
following to come out for a test of strength. “ When 
the time comes,” he declared, “ we are ready to op- 
pose Lincoln, the Cabinet, McClellan or anybody or 
everybody else. We are for going straight through 
and in earnest like men. You gentlemen hold the 
purse strings. See that you exercise your rights. 
Thank God, this [is] not a despotism yet. War 
costs money; it is for you to grant it and impose 
conditions. The old policy of the colonial legisla- 
tures, and of the English parliaments is the example 
for to-day. If we are to be ruined by cowardice, in- 
competency, corruption and treason, let the work cost 
as little as possible.” 

It was agreed by the members of the Republican 
State Administration of Illinois that the non-com- 
mittal policy of the president was entirely destitute 
of that high-toned sentiment which ought to have 
pervaded a message at such a critical time. So sig- 
nal was the disappointment of the Republican poli- 
ticians of Lincoln’s own state that the estrangement 
continued until it threatened to reach a breaking- 
point on the eve of his campaign for re-election in 
1864. Governor Richard Yates, State Auditor 
Jesse K. Dubois, and a large number of civil and 
military officers supported Senator Lyman Trumbull 
in a cause which at no stage involved a full confidence 
in Lincoln’s policies. The Illinois State Journal, 
the state party organ at Springfield, like the Chicago 
Tribune and other journals, followed the counsels of 
Trumbull and professed to be entirely out of touch 
with the President. 

In the spring of 1862 Lincoln again tried to hold 


back the flood-tide of radical demands. He found it 
necessary to issue a proclamation disallowing a mili- 
tary order by General Hunter similar to the emanci- 
pation order by General Fremont which had started 
the controversy. Again the radical press from Gar- 
rison’s Liberator to the country journals set up a 
howl of dismay and protest. The New York Tri- 
bune, May 20, 1862, bowed to the decision of the 
President in an editorial all written over with dis- 
appointment; it optimistically chose to regard the 
proclamation as an earnest of better things to come. 
“Man may hesitate or vacillate,”’ it declared, “ but 
the judgment of God is sure, and under that judg- 
ment slavery reels to its certain downfall.”’ 

Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, the champion of 
drastic confiscation legislation which would effect the 
emancipation of rebel slave property, beheld Lincoln, 
an old friend and political associate, casting obstacles 
in his path instead of encouraging his lead. Trum- 
bull found himself able to rally the Republicans to 
his position almost to a man, and still the president 
stood firm. In vain did the supporters of his bill 
pour out their eloquence in its defence turning aside 
to comment upon the important part it should be 
playing in the war policies of the government. 

When finally in July, 1862, the Democratic oppo- 
sition was overridden and the bill was sent to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, he challenged the constitutionality of 
its most aggressive feature, and ruthlessly, in the 
mind of the radicals, prepared to strike down their 
pet measure. Lincoln must have seen, however, that 
this open defiance would have involved a complete 
breach with the anti-slavery zealots; he contented 
himself, therefore, with submitting the veto message 
that he had drafted as a qualification of his formal 
approval of the bill. The vete message was entirely 
unexpected, and fell like a wet blanket upon the Re- 
publican wing in Congress. The message was known 
to be in existence, but it was supposed that the 
President would commit it to the flames after signing 
the act. ‘‘ There was even more dissatisfaction than 
appeared on the surface,” reported the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Tribune; ‘‘ some of 
the soberest Senators were unwilling to hear the Mes- 
sage read, and some of the President’s most devoted 
friends in the House refused to listen to it.” 

The radicals insisted that Lincoln follow up his 
acceptance of the confiscation act by an aggressive 
emancipation policy, and make use of the freedmen 
who would swarm to the federal camps to add to the 
fighting strength of the Union arms. “ Hitherto,” 
declared the New York Tribune, July 19, 1862, “ the 
war on the side of the Nation has been waged in sig- 
nal disregard of the dictates of common sense. . . 
The one danger of the Union to-day is that of a faith- 
less, insincere, higgling, grudging execution of the 
liberating provisions of the most righteous and vital 
measure. . . . Let us trust, then, that the era of ir- 
resolution and of hesitating counsels is at length and 
forever ended. The patience of the unconditionally 
loyal has been tried to the utmost. Henceforth, let 
it be everywhere proclaimed and understood that the 
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Rebellion is to be fought without gloves. .. We 
especially pray that whatever the President may 
think best to do, shall be done frankly, boldly, 
defiantly. The Nation is not to be saved by ambi- 
guities, by equivocations, but by striking out straight 
from the shoulder. No sheepish, shame-faced, dou- 
ble-tongued policy will possibly answer.” 

Matters in the summer of 1862 were complicated 
by the slow progress of the federal army. The first 
year of the war had been frittered away in prepara- 
tions, and the 1862 offensive in the East had borne 
truit only in promises of future success, promises 
which dwindled away with the failure of McClellan’s 
peninsular campaign. These developments consti- 
tuted another vulnerable point in the administration’s 
armor. Surely this was no adequate response to the 
popular demand for a prompt suppression of the re- 
bellion, a demand which had anticipated the restora- 
tion of peace within at least a twelvemonth after the 
call to arms. 

At best, military arrangements had been handled 
in a very slip-shod fashion. Supplies of all sorts 
were purchased at excessive rates which brought 
enormous profits to the contractor friends of Secre- 
tary of War Cameron, until the tradition took form 
that a contractor with the government was almost 
necessarily a rogue. Contracts for arms were made 
at famine prices to be delivered six or eight months 
later; the Detroit Advertiser told of ten thousand En- 
field rifles which had been sold after Bull Run by the 
Ordnance Department to a private dealer for $10, 
and which the government later tried to buy back at 
$20. The distribution was handled in a most ineffi- 
cient way. The health of the army was at the mercy 
of haphazard arrangements; thousands of soldiers 
suffered for weeks from remittent and congestive 
fevers without any provision for medical treatment. 
There was little doubt in any one’s mind that Sec- 
retary of War Cameron did not measure up to the 
emergency ; critics waived the rumors of corruption in 
military contracts, content with the unquestionable 
evidence of his incompetency. 

This, however, could not be construed as a reflec- 
tion upon President Lincoln as it was known that he 
in common with other party leaders had deplored the 
necessity of Cameron’s appointment. There was also 
the further consideration that Cameron’s views on the 
slavery question squared with those of the radicals 
far better than did those of Lincoln who had found 
it necessary to demand that Cameron suppress his 
emancipation recommendation in his annual report. 
On this issue an open breach was threatened for a 
time; “the excitement occasioned by this Fxecutive 
opposition to the necessities of the war and to the 
popular will to-night sways the hotels and parlors of 
the city,” reported the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Tribune. Secretary Cameron’s resig- 
nation, however, was forced without strong regrets 
from anyone in January, 1862; his place was taken 
by Edwin M. Stanton, whose appointment proved 
highly satisfactory. 

Some of these exposures were extremely embar- 


rassing to the government because they encouraged 
a partisan spirit that threatened to tie its hands in 
the conduct of the war. The New York Tribune on 
November 29, 1861, however, complained that the 
administration failed to understand the role of an 
enlightened press that did not content itself with sus- 
taining the government with indiscriminate » (ulation 
and unmeasured sycophancy: “It has been the mis- 
fortune of our rulers that they supposed they could 
be better served by covering up the blunders and 
crimes of their subordinates than by exposing and 
reprobating them. .. The government has made 
many mistakes, but none of them more pernicious 
than its unaccountable leniency to the traitors or cow- 
ards who have disgraced its commissions and its flag 
in their encounters with the rebels. . . . But the re- 
sponses actually made, through the journalistic con- 
veniences of the Cabinet, have been simply and 
grossly insulting. To any exposure of a lack of 
vigor or of earnestness in the prosecution of the War 
for the Union, the stereotyped reply is an insinuation 
that the complainant wanted some office or other favor 
from the Administration, and that his failure to se- 
cure it is the cause of his arraignment of the act or 
failure in question.” 

The New York Herald of July 6, 1862, recognized 
that the breach in the Administration party had not 
been healed; it tried to play off the President against 
Secretary Stanton and “the Abolition traitors of 
whom he is the tool.” It hailed Lincoln’s “ honesty, 
consistency, and statesmanlike policy.” ‘‘He has 
doubtless disappointed our radical abolition faction, 
in the determined and successful resistance which he 
has made, and continues to make, to all their nefar- 
ious and disorganizing schemes, plots, measures and 
movements to entrap him.” It demanded a recon- 
struction of the cabinet: ““ The members of the Cabi- 
net who ought to be changed are the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. No one wants to see Secretary 
Seward disturbed. By his statesmanlike views, his 
firmness, and his equanimity of temper, he has suc- 
cessfully maintained the honor of the country 
abroad, and given us a position before Europe with 
which, notwithstanding the difficulties in which we are 
placed, we have every reason to be satisfied. Had 
all Mr. Lincoln’s advisers done their duty as well by 
the country, the rebellion would have been long since 
suppressed.” 

This praise of Seward’s conservatism by the oppo- 
sition convinced the radicals that in his presence in 
the cabinet lay the root of all evils. They felt sure 
that his advice was dominating the policies of the ad- 
ministration, that without his removal they were 
powerless. As Lincoln himself put it a little later: 
“While they seemed to believe in my honesty, they 
also appeared to think that when I had any good pur- 
pose or intention Seward contrived to suck it out of 
me unperceived.” Seward had been from the first 
an upholder of conservative counsels on the slavery 
question. This most feared of “ Black Republicans,” 
in the eves of the South, had seen the dangers in- 
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volved in the re-enforcement of Fort Sumter, and 
later had insisted on adhering as long as possible to 
the original principle of the war, the preservation of 
the Union. In other words, his views on the slavery 
question exactly harmonized with the policies of 
President Lincoln. Radical critics, therefore, felt 
that it was he who had determined the nature of those 
policies; deep in their hearts they nourished a grow- 
ing animosity toward the Secretary of State who once 
defined his function in the cabinet as that of keep- 
ing peace, a duty which he prided himself on having 
performed with success. 

In Seward’s conduct of foreign relations there was 
little to criticize; yet the radicals were sure that he 


y» was lacking in backbone, a conviction which they 


cherished from the time of his surrendering of the 
confederate agents, Mason and Slidell. This crisis 
which Seward handled with such masterly tact 
brought bitter disappointment to millions of patriotic 
Americans who were frantic with rage at what they 
chose to believe a surrender to the behests of per- 
fidious Albion. ‘‘ We feel disgraced, dishonored and 
outraged,” declared Joseph Gillespie, a leading citi- 
zen of Illinois. ‘‘ What on God’s earth could have 
been the necessity for such a proceeding on the part 
of the administration?” As late as 1864, Governor 
Richard Yates, of Illinois, whose political affiliations 
had for years run in the same channel with Lincoln’s, 
publicly condemned the government for having given 
up Mason and Slidell. 

It was also known in the summer of 1862 that 
Seward’s suggestion had delayed the emancipation 
proclamation until a suitable occasion arrived for its 
promulgation. In this matter, too, time has justified 
Seward’s advice. When, on September 22, 1862, 
moreover, Lincoln found a favorable moment for the 
declaration of his new policy, neither Seward nor the 
radicals had any illusions as to its significance. As 
he admitted at the time, “we show our sympathy 
with slavery by emancipating slaves where we cannot 
reach them and holding them in bondage where we 
can set them free.” 

The public criticism of Seward was generally cov- 
ered in the blanket indictments of the administration; 
within the confidences of the party circle, however, 
he was regularly named as the chief thorn in the side 
of the radical cause. The situation was regarded as 
sufficiently serious by the Republican members of 
Congress, as they gathered at Washington for the 
winter session of 1861-1862, to warrant a formal 
statement of their grievance. In a senatorial caucus, 
action was taken to demand his dismissal. It was at 
first formally resolved that the welfare of the nation 
demanded his withdrawal from the cabinet. Later, 
however, direct reference to Seward was eliminated, 
and the caucus agreed unanimously, Senator Preston 
King, of New York, not voting, to appoint a com- 
mittee to wait upon the President and request such 
changes in the cabinet as would secure “in the pres- 
ent crisis of public affairs” unity of purpose and 
action. 


On December 18 the committee of the caucus, con- 
sisting of Senators Collamer, Trumbull, Howard, 
Harris, Grimes, Pomeroy, Fessenden, Sumner, and 
Wade, waited upon the President, presented their 
formal recommendations, and individually urged 
Seward’s dismissal. Lincoln cleverly arranged 
another meeting; he then contrived to arrange for 
the attendance of the members of the cabinet, in- 
ferming them of the nature of the meeting. Seward, 
who had learned of the caucus from his friend, Pres- 
ton King, was not present, having already submitted 
his resignation to the President. At the conference 
a long and vigorous discussion took place which shook 
the resolution of a few members of the committee, 
although the majority still held firm. Secretary of 
Treasury Chase, who had been one of the boldest 
critics of the President, felt in conscience bound to 
submit his own resignation which offered Lincoln a 
way out of the dilemma. Inasmuch as Chase re- 
fused to withdraw his resignation if Seward’s was ac- 
cepted, Lincoln, now able to ride, as he said, ‘“ with a 
pumpkin in each end of my bag,” wrote an open let- 
ter to each, refusing to accept their resignations and 
requesting them in the public interest to resume their 
duties at once. Thus ended the one serious cabinet 
crisis of the Civil War period. 

It did not end the criticism of Lincoln. Through- 
cut 18638 critics plied their trade; Senator Trumbull 
in a speech on the courthouse square in Chicago at- 
tributed the slow progress of the war to the incom- 
petency of the administration. ‘‘ Fod God’s sake, let 
Congress pass a resolution asking the Prest, to 
make Butler Secty. of War, Banks of the Navy, & 
Fessenden Secty of State, if he will not do without,” 
protested one of Trumbull’s correspondents. Jona- 
than B. Turner, the author of the plan for a national 
system of land grant agricultural universities, him- 
self an ordained minister, complained that Lincoln 
“seems to imagine he is a sort of halfway clergyman. 
...+ Mr. Lincoln has nothing whatever, as com- 
mander of the army & navy to do with the N[ew] 
T[estament]. He never ought to read it... . If I 
conld have had my way in the administration of this 
war, you would not have had a set of damned fools in 
the senate spouting treason and opening their letters 
with their teeth—for they would have had no teeth to 
open their letters with.” 


In January, 1864, the storm broke out afresh, this 
time directed at Lincoln’s own fitness for continuance 
in office. A group of radical members of congress 
now groomed Chase for the presidential nomination 
as Lincoln’s successor; headed by Senator Pomeroy, 
of Kansas, they issued a circular declaring: “ First, 
that even were the re-election of Mr. Lincoln desir- 
able, it is practically impossible against the union of 
influences which will oppose him. Second, that 
should he be re-elected, his manifest tendency 
towards compromises and temporary expedients of 
policy will become stronger during a second term than 
it has been in the first, and the cause of human lib- 
erty, and the dignity and honor of the nation suffer 
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proportionately, while the war may continue to lan- 
guish during his whole administration, till the pub- 
lic debt shall become a burden too great to be 
borne... .” 

When this movement threatened to collapse, an in- 
dependent convention of radical Republicans made 
haste to nominate General Fremont whom they had 
apotheosized as the stoutest champion of freedom. 
Wendell Phillips, one of the prophets of the move- 
ment, proclaimed the administration “as a civil and 
military failure, and its avowed policy ruinous to the 
North in every point of view. ... Mr. Lincoln may 
wish the end—peace and freedom—but he is wholly 
unwilling to use the means which can secure that end. 
If Mr. Lincoln is re-elected I do not expect to see the 
Union reconstructed in my day, unless on terms more 
disastrous to liberty than even disunion would be.” 
Fremont accepted the honor of the presidential nomi- 
nation on this platform, and when later in the cam- 
paign he acquiesced in the necessity for his with- 
drawal, he insisted that Lincoln’s administration 
“has been politically, militarily, and financially a 
failure, and that its necessary continuance is cause of 
regret for the country.” 

No attempt has been made in this article to suggest 
the venom of Democratic attacks upon President Lin- 
coln. As the organs of an anti-war, as well as an 
anti-administration party, newspapers like the Chi- 
cago Times and the New York World and Journal of 
Commerce were constantly threatened with suppres- 
sion or exclusion from the mail as aiders and abettors 
of treason; having tasted of that experience they 
came to observe the limits of decency in their criti- 
cisms. Other journals recognized less restraint; 
they called upon the public to behold “the widow- 
maker,” “a buffoon and abolitionist in the presiden- 


tial chair.” “ No man with an ounce of brains will 
deny,” declared a country journal, “that the Presi- 
dent has been guilty of crimes in his official capacity 
that would behead the ruler of a monarchy, and his 
total inability to conduct the affairs of the nation, 
even in time of peace, is a matter of universal admis- 
sion. It would be a matter of rejoicing to every 
patriot if the President could be brought to the pun- 
ishment that he deserves for his many and flagrant 
violations of the law.” 

Lincoln’s and Seward’s civil war experiences sug- 
gest the intolerance of those clear-visioned prophets, 
who, having nimbly climbed upon the lofty pediment — 
of principle, chafe with impatience at the slowness 
of the sturdy giants who bear the burdens of the 
world to drag their weary feet to the same high level. 
Perhaps the homely language of the Illinois prairies 
of Lincoln’s day best expressed this idea; in the 
words of the Cairo Democrat, January 3, 1864, an 
cpposition paper: “ Wendell Phillips and Miss Dick- 
enson think the ‘ Springfield lawyer’ is ‘mud.’ John 
Hull thinks he is muddier than Cairo when there is 
a ‘fresh’ in the river, and Dick Yates thinks he 
can’t ‘stamp giants’ worf a cuss, and Andrews 
[Governor Andrews, of Massachusetts, was a radical 
critic of Lincoln] is of the opinion that ‘swarms’ 
won't settle on him. . . . Oh, Abraham, why linger 
in the valley of Ajalon, as you have always been do- 
ing? Rather ascend at once the great black heights 
of Giberon. Why do you let the radical tribe always 
badger you from three to five months, before they can 
get you up to the good work? It is such things as: 
these that make us fear for the ‘ Springfield lawyer.’ 
He is as good an Abolitionist as the best of them, but 
the great trouble is, ‘he is always six months behind 
in acting the thing out.’” 


Historical Preparedness 


BY DR. SOLON J. BUCK, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


As the title given above may be interpreted in 
two ways, it will be well to explain at the out- 
set that I am not going to deal with the history 
of “ preparedness” for war. My subject-is rather 
preparedness for history, and especially for the 
history of our participation in the present war, 
and my text is an inversion of the old saying: 
“In times of peace prepare for war.” The injunc- 
tion to prepare for peace in times of war is perhaps 
nearly as well known as the original, but the appli- 
cation of this which will be made may not be so 
familiar. 

The average person usually thinks of history as 
something dealing with the remote past and having 
no vital connection with the present. When it is 
realized, however, that to-day will soon be to-morrow, 
that the present will soon be the ; ast, it becomes evi- 
dent that the events and conditions of to-day will 
soon be subject matter for the historian and the rec- 


ords of these events and conditions will be the mate- 
rials from which history will be written. Our rea- 
son for the prevalent idea of history is probably the 
fact that the subject as taught in our schools has 
usually dealt little if at all with recent times and has 
almost always failed to make the connection between 
the past and the present. It is now fairly well rec- 
ognized, however, that one of the principal functions 
of history is to enable us to understand the present, 
to see how things came to be as they are, and clearly 
that function cannot be effective without a considera- 
tion of recent as well as of remote times. 

Another phase of history which has unfortunately 
received comparatively little serious attention from 
teachers or investigators in this country is the his- 
tory of local communities. No argument is neces- 


sary to convince one of the importance of world his- 
tory or national history, but many feel that the his- 
tory of our states and counties and cities is too 
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unimportant to be worthy of consideration. When it 
is realized, however, that history includes all phases 
of the lives of the people in the past, and not merely 
the chronicle of governmental activities, it becomes 
clear that no one can really understand the history of 
the United States without some knowledge of the his- 
tory of the individual states, nor the history of Min- 
nesota without a knowledge of the development of the 
component parts of the state. Local history is im- 
portant, therefore, as a part of a greater whole, but 
it has another value for the citizen of the locality in 
question. Everyone wants to understand the com- 


‘munity in which he lives and for this some knowledge 


of its past is essential. The history of one’s own 
community, moreover, because it is intimate and tan- 
gible, is more readily comprehended than that of re- 
moter areas or larger units and thus furnishes a de- 
sirable avenue of approach to more general history. 

These facts are coming to be more and more real- 
ized by the teachers of history in our schools, and 
there is a distinct tendency in the direction of greater 
emphasis on recent and on local history. Progress 
in these fields, either in teaching or investigation, de- 
pends, however, upon the accumulation of materials, 
and it behooves librarians to be prepared to meet the 
demands. 

Times like the present, when we are living under 
great stress, when conditions are so different from 
those of ordinary times, offer unusual opportunities 
for the collection of local history material. It is not 
so much that the history of war is more important 
than that of peace, but rather that it is easier to make 
people realize the importance of such things in times 
of stress when the unusual is happening, and conse- 
quently easier to secure the co-operation necessary 
for inaugurating the work of collecting the desired 
material. Most people to-day manifest considerable 
interest in anything connected with or illustrative of 
the American Revolution or the Civil War, such as 
letters, newspapers, and relics of all sorts, and it is 
easy to make them understand that similar material 
of the present day will have a like interest for future 
generations. The war is proving to be so inclusive a 
subject that any comprehensive collection of material 
for the history of the participation of a community in 
it must of necessity cover about all phases of the ac- 
tivity of that community during the period. Ordi- 
narily one thinks of the history of war as having to do 
principally with military matters, the raising of 
armies and the conduct of campaigns, but we are now 
beginning to realize that practically every phase of 
the life of every community is affected by the fact 
that the nation is at war. The collection of the mate- 
rials for the history of all these activities and in- 
fluences is no simple matter, but it can be done much 
more effectively now than fifty years hence. 

The most obvious and possibly the most important 
class of material for the history of any locality is the 
newspaper, and no public library is doing its duty to 
the future historian of the present if it does not re- 
ceive and preserve complete files of all the news- 
papers published in the community which it serves. 


Usually the publishers keep files, but these are often 
not readily accessible, and experience has demon- 
strated that fires, neglect, or changes in management 
almost always bring about the destruction of such 
files in the course of time unless they are deposited in 
some permanent institution such as a public library. 
The Minnesota Historical Society receives and pre- 
serves files of over half of the papers published in the 
state, but it cannot handle all of them, even with the 
increased facilities of its new building. Only the 
local libraries can do that, and, moreover, it is im- 
portant that files be available in the community itself 
as well as at the capital. 

Some libraries and other agencies engaged in the 
preservation of materials for the history of the war 
have adopted the policy of clipping the pertinent 
items from the newspapers and preserving them in 
envelopes or scrap books. This makes possible a 
classification of the material for ready use, but it is 
not to be recommended unless complete copies of the 
papers are also preserved. No one can be sure of 
clipping everything that might be of value, and often 
the very thing which the historian might be looking 
for in later years, would be rejected. A better plan 
would seem to be the preparation of a classified card 
index to the significant matter in the papers relating 
to local participation in the war. The Minnesota 
Historical Society started an index of this sort soon 
after the war began. Files of all the Minnesota 
papers received in the library from April 1 to August 
1 were examined and everything of significance re- 
lating in any way to the state’s connection with the 
war was noted on index cards. From August 1 on, 
the indexing has been confined to a liberal selection of 
papers representative of different localities and of 
different political, social, economic, racial, and _ re- 
ligious interests. The fact that the society is doing 
this for the state as a whole does not mean that the 
local library would be duplicating its work by compil- 
ing a similar index for its community. The point of 
view would be different and the society cannot pos- 
sibly cover all of the material of local significance. 

Another sort of printed material which most people 
would not think of collecting or preserving is that 
which may be classed as ephemera. This includes 
such things as handbills, posters, and programs. 
While this material may seem commonplace to-day, 
much of it will inevitably disappear and what remains 
will then be as unique and interesting as are similar 
items of the Civil War period to-day. A representa- 
tive collection of miscellany of this sort can readily 
be picked up and should be preserved not only for 
the benefit of the historian, but for exhibition pur- 
poses in the future. With this group might be in- 
cluded photographs. The multiplication of cameras 
has reached a point where pictures are made of al- 
most everything under the sun, and many of these are 
worthy of permanent preservation. Pictures of peo- 
ple engaged in war activities and of scenes connected 
in some way with the war have both a present and a 
future interest. 

Much of the most valuable material for the his- 
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torian never finds its way into print, and so attention 
should also be given to the preservation of manu- 
script records. The number of organizations en- 
gaged in war activity of one sort or another is almost 
beyond the possibility of counting. Nearly every 
organization which existed before the war has under- 
taken to do its bit and dozens of others have sprung 
into existence in every locality. Some of these are 
temporary, formed for a specific purpose and soon 
disbanded, while others will continue indefinitely, but 
practically all of them keep some sort of records. 
There are usually minutes of proceedings, corre- 
spondence files, and reports, which accumulate in the 
hands of the secretaries. Similar organizations ex- 
isted during the Civil War, but little is known about 
their activities in any specific locality because the 
records have usually disappeared. The preservation 
of as much as possible of this material is essential, 
and the exigencies of private control are such that 
this can be accomplished only by an_ institution. 
Usually the persons responsible for such material can 
readily be persuaded to arrange for its deposit with 
the library as soon as it ceases to be of current use. 

An obvious and extremely interesting form of man- 
uscript material consists of letters from men in the 
military service, particularly those connected with 
home units. It is not so obvious, but true, never- 
theless, that letters written from the home town to 
soldiers and others have an equal value, for they de- 
pic. conditions and influences in the community itself 
as affected by the war. It was my privilege several 
years ago to read a large collection of correspondence 
between a young surgeon in the Civil War and his 
relations at home, and from it I derived a knowledge 
of camp life and army conditions and especially of 
the social and economic situation in the North during 
that struggle which could never have been acquired 
from the more formal records. When the oppor- 
tunity offers it would be very desirable to persuade 
representative men from the locality to write series 
of letters for preservation, but the letters written 
without any consciousness that they might become 
historical records are usually of greater value. 
Material of this sort is often difficult to procure, be- 
cause of its personal character, but an agreement that 
it be not made accessible for a fixed period of time, 
without the consent of the depositor, will often re- 
move the principal obstacle. 

No attempt can be made here to indicate all the 
different sorts of material, either printed or manu- 
script which should be preserved. The few examples 
which have been given will be sufficient to indicate 
the possibilities along this line, and many others will 
present themselves to the mind of the live librarian. 

Some suggestions as to ways and means of collect- 
ing will not be out of order. The first and most im- 
portant thing is to secure as much publicity as possi- 
ble. Let it be known that the library is collecting 
such material and the reason therefor, and much will 


drift in without any particular labor. There should 
be constant vigilance, however, on the part of the 
librarian to pick up and lay aside everything which 
might possibly be of any value whatever. This is the 
way in which much of the material collected by the 
Minnesota Historical Society is acquired, particularly 
the ephemera. Every time a member of the staff at- 
tends a meeting where there is a program, a copy is 
saved for the library, and posters and handbills are 
acquired in a similar manner. In work of this sort 
the librarian can often enlist the aid of the trustees 
and other friends of the library. The men who can 
be of most service are those connected with news- 
papers. All sorts of material comes to the news- 
paper office—communications, letters from soldiers, 
photographs, and “literature” in great quantities. 
The bulk of this goes into the waste-basket now, but 
it ought to be possible to arrange to have much or all 
of it saved for the librarian to look over and select 
from. 

How to care for the ephemera and manuscript 
material is a problem which needs careful considera- 
tion. Some of it, not likely to be called for at pres- 
ent, but which may at some future time have great 
value, may well be packed away for selection and ar- 
rangement later when a better perspective and more 
time will make easier the task of deciding what should 
be saved and what thrown away. The other material 
can be roughly classified, dated, and filed in manila 
folders, which should be kept in vertical files or in 
“transfer” boxes. Each collection of correspond- 
ence should be arranged, almost invariably, in chrono- 
logical order. Individual manuscripts may be ar- 
ranged according to subjects, but it is usually advisa- 
ble not to mix manuscript and printed material. Flat 
or vertical filing with as little folding as possible has 
many advantages over any other method. 

In conclusion I want to make it clear that while 
war material is the principal consideration at the 
present time, it is greatly to be hoped that the habit 
of collecting once formed will not be broken at the 
end of the war, and that the public libraries will be- 
come regular depositories for the records of the com- 
munities they serve. The large libraries of the coun- 
try have long recognized that they have two functions 
to perform: first, to supply books for readers and in- 
vestigators of to-day; and second, to preserve litera- 
ture, using the term in its broadest sense, for the 
future. Small libraries, knowing that they cannot 
compete with the great institutions in the preserva- 
tion of things of general importance, have usually 
been content to confine themselves to the first func- 
tion. Here, however, in the collection of local mate- 
rial, is a fieid which offers an opportunity to perform 
« service with enduring results, and one which other- 
wise will not be performed.* 


1 Reprinted from Minnesota Public Library Commission 
Library News and Notes, Vol. 5, No. 8, December, 1917. 
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Annexationist Germany 


BY PROFESSOR BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


“From the beginning of the war the German Govy- 
ernment and a large part of the German press have 
been trying to persuade the world that Germany was 
not waging a war of conquest, and that rumors about 
the strength of annexationist tendencies were nothing 
less than clumsy calumnies.” With these words, 
Herr S. Grumbach, apparently a Swiss Socialist, be- 
gins his “ Das annexionistische Deutschland” (Lau- 
sanne: Payot & Co., 1917, pp. x, 471), which is one 
of the most important books of the war. Living in a 
country whose intellectual intercourse with Germany 
has not been interrupted, Herr Grumbach is con- 
vinced that “in no other belligerent country is there 
such a host of people greedy for annexations as in 
Germany;” and to prove it, he has brought together 
855 utterances in favor of annexation, the importance 
of which can be gauged from their sources. Three 
members of reigning families, four ministers and ex- 
ministers, five high officials and diplomatists, all of 
whom are necessarily discreet; seven military and 
naval men; forty-one members of the Reichstag and 
other legislative bodies, including seven Social Demo- 
crats; seven business men, three clergymen, thirty- 
five university professors and seventy-two publicists ; 
and seventeen commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural associations have furnished material. Thirty- 
eight newspapers, including the most important jour- 
nals of Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, and Frankfurt, as 
well as obscure socialistic or religious sheets, are 
quoted; seventy-two pamphlets and books, many of 
them in editions of thousands, are also drawn upon. 
The very catholicity of the selections dispels any fear 
that Herr Grumbach has packed his jury, and he has 
presented only a small portion of the evidence, which 
must be considered fairly to represent the war aims 
of the articulate population. Herr Grumbach is 
himself opposed to annexations; in an appendix he 
has printed forty-eight statements of that view, but 
they come chiefly from the Minority faction of the 
Socialists or from persons of little renown or influ- 
ence. The author is careful not to remove his cita- 
tions from their context, and he provides adequate 
notes when necessary. Many of the translations 
given below are taken from the English abridged 
form, ‘“‘ Germany’s Annexationist Aims,” prepared by 
J. Ellis Barker (New York: Dutton, 1917, $1.50). 

Although the German Government has refused to 
commit itself to a definite peace program, its general 
intentions are made clear by this volume. On 81 
July, 1915, the Emperor demanded “the necessary 
military, political, and economic securities for the 
future” (p. 5), a paraphrase of the Chancellor’s 
“all possible tangible (realen) guarantees and securi- 
ties” (28 May, p. 7). Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
gradually interpreted his ideas: “An unassailable 
strong position for Germany” in “a new Europe” 


(19 August, p. 7); “ The longer and the more bitterly 
our enemies continue the war, the greater will be thie 
guarantees we shall have to demand” (9 December, 
p- 7); “No status quo ante” (5 April, 1916, p. 8). 
According to Dr. Solf, the colonial secretary (29 
May, 1916, p. 10), ““ We must be careful to shape our 
future frontiers so that we need no longer fear a hos- 
tile attack; similarly we must not forget an appro- 
priate shaping of our colonial empire.” Prince 
Biilow declared (p. 15) that “the mere restoration of 
the status quo ante bellum would be a defeat for Ger- 
many,” and demanded “ increased security.” On 9 
December, 1915, all the parties in the Reichstag, ex- 
cept the Socialists, joined in a declaration made by 
Dr. Spahn, the Catholic leader: “ The military, eco- 
nomic, financial, and political interests of Germany 
must be forever safeguarded in their full extent and 
with all means, including the acquisitions of terri- 
tory necessary for that purpose” (p. 34). The So- 
cialists were more ingenuous, but Philipp Scheide- 
mann, the Majority leader, could say (6 April, 1916, 
p- 59): “Only a tyro in politics can persuade him- 
self that, with a continent in flames, when millions 
suffer and are destroyed, not a single frontier stone 
shall be moved because some decayed diplomat has 
placed it in position.” Other Socialists openly advo- 
cate annexations. 

Three stock phrases govern the thought of most of 
the writers: “The war which has been forced upon 
us;’’ “‘compensation must be obtained for the 
unheard-of sacrifices; ” ‘‘ the land conquered by Ger- 
man arms cannot be given up.” ‘There is general 
agreement that “Germany cannot embark upon a 
world policy on a footing of equality with other na- 
tions as long as we are restricted to our present 
geographical position” (Professor Spahn, p. 247). 
Hence, says Professor Brandenburg (p. 358), “ Our 
frontiers should be extended as far as is required in 
the interest of our future security and our ability to 
defend them;”’ and to the question “ whether we in- 
tend to become a world power which overtops the 
other world powers so greatly that Germany will be 
the only real world power,” Dr. Grabowsky replies, 
“the will to world power has no limits” (p. 215). 
Dr. Oppenheimer, indeed, foresees “‘ a union of states 
comprising all the civilized nations of Europe, with 
Germany the leading state and the German Emperor 
the representative head” (p. 256). 

In the forefront of German requirements stands 
Belgium, where, says Dr. Miiller-Meiningen, ‘the 
complete restoration of the old requirements is im- 
possible. No one acquainted with the circumstances 
doubts that Belgium’s independence and liberty are 
things of the past as far as the Entente Powers are 
concerned. After the present war Belgium will be 
no more and no less than a French or English 
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colony’ (p. 294). Therefore, wrote Professor Max 
Apt in 1914 (p. 284), “we must not give up the 
strong positions which we hope to conquer on the 
northern coast of Belgium and France because their 
possession alone will guarantee Germany's future 
development as a world and sea power.” Some, in- 
cluding the King of Bavaria, rejoice that “ we shall 
now, at last, be able to obtai.. a direct outlet from the 
Rhine to the sea”’ (p. 5). To others the Flemish 
question makes a strong appeal: ‘Germany,’ said 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, in a moment of frank- 
ness (p. 8), “cannot allow the Flemish people, who 
have so long been oppressed, to be again sacrificed 
to the French.” Only a few will be content with the 
annexation of Liége and the line of the Meuse; the 
overwhelming majority demand the incorporation of 
Belgium in some form or other, either membership 
in the German Empire or complete control by the 
latter of its economic and military resources. 

As regards France, the principal thought is that 
“it would be foolish sentimentality if we did not do 
everything in our power to defeat her in such a man- 
ner that she will never again dare to act as a dis- 
turber of the peace (Dr. Bovenschen, p. 357). Then, 
says Dr. Rohrbach (p. 301), “we shall be able to 
make peace and to co-operate with her politically for 
the destruction of Czarism and British navalism.” 
Just how much French territory should be taken de- 
pends upon individual taste. More than once the 


idea appears (e. g., p. 168) that “if we had taken. 


Belfort instead of the last milliard, the blood of 
thousands would have been spared at this time.” 
Toulon and Nice are also mentioned as desirable 
Mediterranean ports, but the chief interest is cen- 
tered on the northwestern frontier. Longwy and the 
Briey basin would satisfy some, but the verdict gen- 
erally favors keeping Verdun and the region north of 
the Somme to the Channel. There is never a sug- 
gestion that the incorporation of so many Frenchmen 
might provide a worse problem than Alsace-Lorraine ; 
instead various writers propose the expropriation of 
the territories annexed and their settlement by Ger- 
mans. for, says Professor Gruber (p. 243), “ only 
200,000,000 Germans will be strong enough to pro- 
tect German liberty in the year 2000.” 

Great Britain engages the greatest share of atten- 
tion, for she is generally regarded as Germany’s prin- 
cipal enemy, although Professor Delbriick (p. 169) 
assigns this role to Russia. It is curious to find 
almost no references to a decadent England or a dis- 
integrating Empire; rather the talk is of England’s 
“world dominion [which] must be crushed” (p. 
829). and the conviction is universal that “ peace is 
possible between Germany and England only on a 
base established by fighting, a base which so greatly 
strengthens Germany’s military, political, and eco- 
nomic position in Europe and in the world, on the 
free seas and in our future colonial empire, that any 
further English attack would be condemned in ad- 
vance to failure” (Paul Fuhrmann, M.P., p. 79). 
But “if we and England were placed coast to coast,” 
says Professor Spahn (p. 353), “ Germany would be 


England’s equal,’”’ and most of the writers and speak- 
ers quoted by Grumbach demand the Belgian coast 
and a strip of north-eastern France. Herr Ballin 
declared: “‘ We need naval bases both at the entrance 
and the exit of the Channel” (p. 18), and Count 
Roventlow (p. 168) scoffs at colonial expansion un- 
less “the naval position at home, according to the 
coast and the fighting forces afloat, is strong enough 
to make another ‘sealing of the North Sea’ impossi- 
ble and secure the freedom of the seas against the 
mightiest opponent.” And the result? “If,” ob- 
serves Professor Schumacher, “ we permanently es- 
tablish ourselves on the coast opposite England, if 
we establish ourselves either at Zeebrugge or further 
west, at the opening of the English Channel at a spot 
opposite the mouth of the Thames and the English 
capital, and station there entire fleets of torpedo- 
boats, submarines, and airplanes which are always 
ready for war, then the advantages of England’s in- 
sular position will be gradually balanced to an ever- 
increasing degree by corresponding disadvantages.” 
Dr. Paul Rohrbach returns to the thesis elaborated by 
him before the war (p. 225): “It is not impossible 
but quite feasible to destroy England’s power in a 
single war. That may be done in Egypt. . . . When 
the British troops in Egypt capitulate to the Turks, 
the blow will resound from Gibraltar to Singapore. 
. . » On that day we shall write our gratitude to our 
brave warriors upon the map of the world and set our 
frontier-stones across the sea wherever we wish.” 
Dr. Carl Anton Schafer proposes (p. 228) to forbid 
England “the use of the Suez Canal even in peace 
time.” The Turkish alliance indeed offers boundless 
possibilities. Franz Kohler (p. 837) dreams of 
“cutting the connection with the richest British colo- 
nies, India and South Africa,” and envisages a Ger- 
man federation “reaching beyond the Balkans and 
Turkey to the gates of India and Cape Colony,” 
which is “the necessary and logical solution.” 

In the case of Russia, the terms demanded corre- 
spond so closely to those imposed by the German 
Government at Brest-Litovsk that reproduction is un- 
necessary. But it is interesting to hear the Social 
Democrat Dr. Lensch on the subject of “ no annexa- 
tion” (p. 258): “ This cry is in bad need of Marxian 
criticism. . . . The interests of the working classes, 
which are supposed to be in the keeping of Social 
Democracy, do not demand that every three miles a 
new ‘nation’ should begin. That would, in practice, 
be the consequence of the right of self-determination 
on the part of nations. On the contrary, the inter- 
ests of the working classes demand the largest possi- 
ble closed economic area within which capitalism and 
the proletariat may develop to the full.” Dr. Strahl 
says (p. 200): “ The state as a cultural unit, as the 
agent of civilization does not depend upon, but in 
many respects stands above nationality. . . . Conse- 
quently in the development of the state there is no 
need of being terrified by questions of nationality or 
the so-called right of self-determination. 

The protagonists of Central Europe are numerous, 
although Herr Grumbach does not quote from Fried- 
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rich Naumann’s “ Mittel-Europa.”’ One quotation 
must suffice. ‘Exactly as in the last century the 
Zollverein abolished our internal customs duties and 
gradually pushed forward the German customs 
frontier up to the present political frontiers of Ger- 
many, so the present frontiers of Germany should be 
pushed forward to the limits of the Central European 
Federation to which probably the Ukrainians will 
also belong, for these have reason to complain about 
religious persecution. This federation will then form 
a connected, well-rounded, self-sufficing and militar- 
ily unassailable economic area. Very probably it 
will be joined by the three northern kingdoms, be- 
cause Sweden fears Russia and because Norway and 
Denmark are suffering from English piracy during 
the present war. Holland and Switzerland also will 
come into the union, because the economic position of 
small states is precarious. . . . Combined with these 
states, the Federation would comprise 4,000,000 
square kilometres and about 200,000,000 inhabitants. 
As the remaining states of the continent would find it 
advisable to join it, the way would be opened to the 
United States of Europe.” (Dr. Carl Jentsch, p. 
881.) In the Balkans, says Herr Olzelt-Newin (p. 
341), “Serbia and Montenegro should be wiped off 
the map.” And the maintenance of the Turkish al- 
liance is assumed. “Through the alliance with 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey,” writes Professor Al- 
bert Weber, “the war has produced the outlines of 
the great body which we shall have to complete, and 
upon which we must found Germany’s world power. 
The accession of the Balkan states, enlarged to their 


utmost extent, should strengthen it in Europe. The: 


largest portion possible of Asia should be attached to 
it by traffic lines, and similarly of Africa” (p. 276). 

The economic aspects of German ambitions are 
best set forth in the petition (pp. 123-131) pre- 
sented to the Chancellor in May, 1915, by six im- 
portant associations, the League of Agriculturists, the 
German Peasant League, the Westphalian Peasants’ 
Society, the Central Association of German Indus- 
trialists, the League of Industrialists, and the Ger- 
man Middle Class Association. They demand con- 
trol by Germany of the Belgian customs, railways 
and waterways, the mint and banking and postal ar- 
rangements, as well as of “the industrial undertak- 
ings and landed properties which are so important for 
the domination of the country;” from France they 
want the basin of Briey, and for its protection, the 
fortresses of Longwy and Verdun. Others declare 
the acquisition of Russian lands necessary for supply- 
ing Germany with food and for settlement purposes. 
In general “a substantial part of Germany’s inter- 
national trade will no doubt have to be established 
in totally different directions. Old established com- 
mercial and maritime relations must be regained. But 
we must learn to stand on our own feet. We must 
eliminate English mediation in finance and commerce, 
English arbitrage and English marine insurance. We 
have lost confidence in England, hence she must lose 
the profit which she has formerly derived from Ger- 
man commerce” (p. 137). 


Colonial ambitions are freely ventilated. “Only 
if we remember,” says Dr. Paul Leutwein, “ that 
nearly three-tenths of Germany’s imports are colo- 
nial products, shall we be able to gauge how much 
Germany’s economic regeneration after the conclusion 
of peace will depend upon the acquisition of an 
adequate colonial empire. . . . The world-war has 
taught us a twofold lesson from the point of view of 
colonial economy. In the first place, we must secure 
a far larger colonial empire than we possessed pre- 
viously. Secondly, it must be connected by secure 
land routes with the motherland in such a way that 
no future war can interrupt the economic connection ” 
(p. 287). According to Alfred Ruhemann (p. 188), 
“the acquisition of Belgium would render up to Ger- 
many the huge African state of the Congo. If, at the 
same time Morocco were taken from France, Germany 
would at last possess a central African empire having 
access to three seas;’’ a great many other writers in- 
sist upon the Congo. Ruhemann (p. 305) and Rohr- 
bach (p. 808) mention Angola. And Egypt is of 
course to go back to Turkey. But this is not all. 
“If the Central European state,” says Konrad von 
Winterstetten, “ desires to be a world power, it must 
reach the shores of the Pacific, and it can arrive there 
by way of Bagdad. If it has obtained a footing on 
the Pacific, it can defend the valuable possessions 
which Holland has in that sea. These Dutch pos- 
sessions must be entrusted to the Central European 


state, for otherwise they may be lost. Holland has 


no option in this new epoch of world revolution and 
the creation of gigantic empires. It can save _ its 
colonies and its independence only by entering the 
Central European Federation” (p. 364). The 
diplomatist Freiherr von Mackay remarks (p. 223): 
“When Japan’s hour of fate has arrived, then the 
time will come for Germany to harvest the fruits of 
her European victories also in the Far East,” which, 
in the words of the redoubtable Rohrbach (p. 303) 
means that “the Chinese will conclude that they 
should make the Germans their teachers.” 

The reader who does not care to explore the vast 
mine of documents presented by Grumbach will find 
an excellent summary of German thought in the pe- 
tition presented to the Chancellor in June, 1915, by 
the intellectuals, which was signed by 1,341 persons, 
many of them leaders in their respective fields: 352 
university professors, 158 educators and clergymen, 
145 high officials, 148 judges and lawyers, 52 agricul- 
turists, 40 parliamentarians, 182 business men, and 
252 artists, authors, and publishers. It is given in 
full in Barker, pp. 40-54. 


In conclusion, it must be noted that Herr Grum- 
bach stops short in the early summer of 1916. A 
year later the Reichstag voted a resolution in favor 
of peace without annexations or indemnities. Were 
its supporters sincere? In view of their past utter- 
ances and of subsequent events, one may well doubt 
it. Herr Grumbach would perform an invaluable 
service if he were to publish a second volume for the 
period since June, 1916. 
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Timely Suggestions for Secondary School History 


PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FOUR COMMITTEES OF HISTORIANS IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE. 


I. Food Administrators of Other Days 


BY PROFESSOR J. F. FERGUSON, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


Under pressure of the present war many nations 
have been forced to take over the control of food and 
essential industries in order to check profiteering, and 
to provide for a fairer distribution. In our own coun- 
try within the past year we have seen the means of 
transportation pass under federal direction, and 
prices set for coal, wheat, and sugar. It is a policy 
which modern governments have not applied to any 
great extent except in crises when the life of the na- 
tion is at stake. And yet it is no new policy; it was 
used by ancient governments, often as a permanent 
policy, and its history can be traced from Egypt to 
modern America. In fact, the most complete attempt 
to control industry is found in the Roman empire of 
the fourth century. 

The Roman empire of the second century left as a 
legacy a lessened vitality and a depleted treasury. 
Wars and a great plague had drawn heavily upon the 
man-power of the empire, stripping districts like 
Dacia almost entirely of their inhabitants. Those 
who survived began to feel the weariness that comes 
from long war and heavy tax. Wealth, too,so abun- 
dant in the early empire, had been wasted on amuse- 
ments and unproductive enterprises and now began to 
fail. Towns and districts began to complain of their 
burdens and to appeal to the central government for 
assistance, some even asking that old treasury debts 
be cancelled. In the country there was the same in- 
dication of poverty. A shortage of labor and capital, 
coupled with poor methods of farming. had resulted 
in enormous stretches of waste land. On arable land 
instead of small freeholds owned by their cultivators, 
there appeared great latifundia worked by serfs. To 
this inheritance the third century added political 
anarchy. The army set up and dethroned emperors 
at will. Wealth, sorely needed in industry, was 
squandered on the army. There were a few strong 
rulers, but the only remedies they could devise were 
those leading directly to absolutism. Under such po- 
litical conditions industry and commerce could not 
thrive. Trade routes were no longer free and safe, 
capital was scarce, and labor an uncertain quantity. 
The government which had once frowned upon the 
growth of huge estates now favored them as offering 
the only solution of the food supply, and by sending 
out colonies aided in providing a supply of labor. In 
spite of all efforts, however, the drift to the cities 
more than offset any increase furnished by colonists. 
In the cities industry seemed to be at a standstill. 
Waste land began to appear, and services which had 
been rendered the cities by collegia were no longer 


performed. Citizens began the favorite game of tax- 
dodging, some even becoming serfs on the planta- 
tions in order to escape the burdens of their position. 
Town finances had become so hopelessly muddled that 
imperial correctores, who had been invited in to 
straighten out financial difficulties, remained as im- 
perial mayors, and towns lost much of their local in- 
dependence. 

As a result of these tendencies in the industrial 
world two general lines of policy were developed. 
First, the state assumed control of industrial organi- 
zation, and then of industry itself, beginning with 
those industries most essential to the state’s welfare, 
food and transportation. The collegia having to do 
with these essentials were now bound to their profes- 
sion; it became an hereditary duty to be handed down 
from father to son, from which there was no escape. 
This meant that these collegia were now recognized 
as public service corporations operating under a state 
charter and under state direction. Apparently even 
these restrictions did not keep up the supply of labor, 
for the Codex shows that edicts were issued directing 
that labor be drafted from the less essential trades to 
those absolutely necessary. The imperial govern- 
ment also made provision for keeping up its revenues. 
In the towns the curials were made into an hereditary 
caste, responsible for the collection of the tax even 
though they had to pay it themselves; and the tax was 
never lessened however much the population dimin- 
ished. In the country waste lands were added to cul- 
tivated lands adjoining and taxed with them, thus 
adding to the burden of the land owners. The final 
result of this policy was state control over labor and 
industry, a socialized industrial state operated by an 
autocratic government. 

A second policy was state interference in certain 
industries, either in restricting their operation or at- 
tempting to control the price of their output. In 
Egypt where practically everything was a royal 
monopoly, prices were fixed by the Ptolemies, but 
similar attempts to regulate prices are to be found 
in Greek cities and in Rome. Ordinarily the Roman 
republic and the early empire interfered with trade 
very little, but with the decline of wealth this inter- 
ference increased. Domitian, for example, tried to 
increase the production of wheat by prohibiting the 
planting of vineyards in Italy and by ordering the de- 
struction of half of those planted in Gaul. When 
complaints came to Alexander Severus that the price 
of beef and pork had become almost prohibitive he 
declared an embargo on the slaughter of sows and 
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pigs, cows and heifers, until further notice. In less 
than two years there was a plentiful supply of meat 
at a low price. The policy reached its culmination 
in an edict of Diocletian issued in 801 A. D., in which 
an attempt was made to regulate prices for the whole 
industrial world. 


In a long preface of fantastic language and style 
the reasons for such an edict are set forth. The four 
emperors lament the fact that the world “seated in 
the lap of deepest plenty ” has fallen into the clutches 
of avarice. “Now if some method of check could 
curb those desires with which avarice rages unceas- 
ingly,” “or if the public wealth could endure with in- 
difference this mad revel by which it is torn daily, 
. . - possibly there might be some place left for dis- 
sembling or for keeping silence. . . . But since the 
desire of unbridled madness and of swiftly flaming 
avarice makes no distinction in human need, .. . it 
becomes our foresight, we who are the fathers of man- 
kind, to cause justice to appear as arbiter, so that 
what long hoped-for compassion has been unable to 
accomplish of itself may be conferred for the relief 
of all by the remedies of our forethought.” . . . Find- 
ing that nature “detected in a very serious crime” 
did not reform herself,.. . “‘ we have therefore rushed 
out to the remedies long demanded by the necessity 
of the case,” notwithstanding the criticism of “ those 
wicked men . . . who forecast breezes and weather 
from the motions of the constellations, and in their 
wickedness cannot endure that happy fields be 
watered by the rains of heaven against the hope of 
coming harvests; thinking it their loss if abundant 
crops are produced by favorable weather. Their de- 
sire is always to profit even out of the bounty of the 
gods and to pluck away the abundance of common 
prosperity, to traffic a lean year in the sowing of seed 
or in their capacity as brokers. Men, saturated with 
great wealth, able easily to satisfy all the people, 
pursue savings and inflict their wounds of one per 
cent. a month. To the avarice of these men the in- 
terest of common compassion advises that a limit be 
set.” These profiteers followed the army especially, 
and by their exorbitant prices were robbing the sol- 
diers of their hard-earned pay and the gifts of the 
emperor. And so, “since the universal human- 
kindness seems to cry out, we have decided to set, not 
a fixed price—that could not be justly done since 
many provinces meanwhile glory in the good fortune 
of low prices and in the privilege, as it were, of pros- 
perity—but a maximum price, so that when some vio- 
lence of hard times comes . . . avarice . . . may be 
corralled within the confines of our statute, and re- 
straining law.” Violation of the statute was made a 
capital offense, and it was applied to all who were 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with buying, selling, 
or transporting goods, including those who withheld 
their goods from market. 

How complete the edict was we have no means of 
knowing; in the parts so far recovered about 1,000 
articles are listed. A few typical examples may be 
of interest: Wheat per bushel, 75 cents; barley and 


rye, 45 cents; salt, 75 cents per bushel; beef, per 
pound, 5 cents; pork, 7 cents; ham, 12 cents; lamb, 7 
cents; sea fish, 10-15 cents per pound; oysters, 43 
cents per hundred; 5 cabbages or 5 lettuce, 2 cents; 
eggs, 6 cents per dozen; sheep’s milk, 6 cents per 
quart; blanket, 12 pound weight, $6.96; white silk, 
per pound, $52.22; purple silk, $652.20; genuine pur- 
ple wool, $217.40; washed wools, 11 cents; transpor- 
tation charges per mile, for one person, 1 cent; for 
rent of wagon, 5 cents; for camel load not exceeding 
600 pounds, 314 cents; wagon load not exceeding 
1,200 pounds, 9 cents.* 


Wages. Daily wage with keep: for shepherd, 9 
cents; manual labor, 11 cents; weaver, 18 cents; 
bricklayer, joiner, carpenter, lime-burner, baker, 21 
6-10 cents; wages paid to teacher per pupil per 
month: of gymnastics, 21 6-10 cents; of elementary 
subjects, 21 6-10 cents; of arithmetic and of stenogra- 
phy, 32 6-10 cents; of Latin, Greek, mathematics, 87 
cents; of rhetoric, $1.09. A lawyer for presenting a 
case, $1.09; for finishing a case, $4.85. A stenogra- 
pher for 100 lines of best writing, 11 cents. It is im- 
possible to say how much higher, if any, these prices 
are than the prevailing market prices of the day; nor 
are comparisons with prices of an earlier date of any 
use on account of the constant depreciation in cur- 
rency.* 

This ambitious attempt to regulate all industry 
failed very soon. The only notice of it is given by 
Lactantius in his “ Death of Persecutors,’ who says 
that after causing the death of many people it was 
given up because its effect was to increase the evil 
rather than to lessen it, since people were afraid to 
bring their wares to market. In the Roman edict 
obedience was to be the result of fear; for “‘ fear has 
always been the teacher of moderation.” It is inter- 
esting to compare with this policy that of our own 
government in the present crisis. Penalties have in- 
deed been set for violations of any statute; but the 
success of all measures of regulation and conservation 
depends largely on the willing co-operation which 
citizens give to the government in its attempts to bene- 
fit all the people. The response so far made shows 
that human sympathy and patriotism are not dead or 
even sleeping. 


Leaflet No. 45 of the (English) Historical Association for 
February, 1918, contains a paper entitled, “ The Teaching of 
History and the Use of Local Illustrations,” by the late Dr. 
F. Seebohm. The writer urges the use of local material in 
order to give concreteness to general historical narratives. 
He says: “ The proper use of local illustrations need not, as 
it certainly ought not to, localize unduly our view of history 
so as to make the local historical background a limited and 
local one.” He then illustrates English history with a 
series of local facts and instances taken from the neighbor- 
hood of Hitchin in the County of Herts. The pamphlet con- 
tains two excellent plans showing the open field cultivation 
in Hitchin Township. 

* The prices in these paragraphs have been expressed as 
accurately as possible in terms of our present currency. 
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Il. The American Civil War from the British View-Point . 
BY PROFESSOR EPHRAIM D. ADAMS, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The strict neutrality of Great Britain during the 
American Civil War seemed to Americans, both 
North and South, an injury and a just cause for 
enmity. In the beginning each side desired eagerly 
the friendly countenance and moral support of the 
great English-speaking “mother country.” Before 


the war was over both North and South were genu-. 


inely angry with Great Britain. The North accused 
her of aiding the South though professedly neutral. 
The South, early hopeful of a British recognition of 
her independence, grew bitter as the British ministry 
postponed that recognition from year to year. 

Within the last ten years there has grown up among 
American students of history a very different opinion 
of British attitude and action during our Civil War, 
and this new opinion is based upon a new method of 
approach; namely, upon an attempt to get away from 
a purely American consideration of the issues in- 
volved, and to approach them from the British view- 
point, with a correct appreciation of British informa- 
tion and intelligence (or the lack of them) in things 
American, and of British home conditions that would 
inevitably color the picture of our great conflict pre- 
sented to the British mind. 

As in any great nation, observing a world-in- 
fluencing crisis in another nation, there were in Great 
Britain many shades of opinion upon the causes, 
merits. probable issue, and world-wide effects of the 
American conflict, but there were two opinions and 
one British habit, which lay at the bottom of the 
whole British attitude on our war. These were: 

(1) An almost universal British opinion that 
the South was too powerful to be compelled by 
force to re-enter the Union. 

(2) A very general British opinion that, what- 
ever its inception, the result of the conflict in 
America would determine the future of democracy 
in the world at large. 

(3) A British habit (or established tradition) of 
keeping faith in international relations. 

(1) Practically no one in England believed in 
1861 that the South could be subdued and brought 
back into the Union by force of arms. Up to the at- 
tack upon Fort Sumter, Englishmen of all classes 
hoped that secession would not take place, that com- 
promise and conciliation would win the day, as they 
so frequently had done before. The principal Brit- 
ish thought at this time revolved around British trade 
interests, and the probable disturbance of that trade 
if an armed conflict in America occurred. But the 
war once entered upon it did not seem a possibility 
to the English mind that so large a territory as that 
comprised within the seceding states, with so great a 
population, and so much material wealth could be 
forced to give up its asserted independence. History 
had never, as yet, recorded a revolution, where a peo- 
ple with these elements of size had failed to secure 


their independence. The very friends of the North, 
in England, who hoped ardently for Northern suc- 
cess, held that hope with a faint heart, as John 
Bright himself confessed in the later years of our 
war. The result of this conviction as to Southern 
success was pressure upon the British Ministry to do 
what nearly all declared was inevitable ultimately, 
i.e., to recognize the independence of the South, and 
to persuade or to influence the North to give up a 
fruitless contest. This pressure was exerted in the 
first two years of the war by business and trade in- 
terests, by the presence of famine in the cotton man- 
ufacturing districts of Lancaster and by the ardent 
friends of the South. Early recognition of Southern 
independence was urged that the North might recog- 
nize the futility of the struggle and peace be restored. 
The government of Great Britain did promptly recog- 
nize the right of the South to fight for independence 
and declared British neutrality in our conflict, but 
beyond that the Ministry would not go. Yet be- 
yond the elements of pressure already noted there 
was one, vitally important in British home politics 
and social organization, that, seemingly, should have 
forced British governmental action in favor of the 
South. 


(2) That element, so vitally important to Britain 
herself, was the opinion generally held that the war 
in America would determine the future of democracy. 
Up to 1860 no other great nation had accepted and 
maintained the theory and practice of democracy. 
The United States stood alone as its great exemplar. 
France had tried it, and repudiated it. England had 
progressed only so far as to enlarge slightly in 1882, 
the number of those having the electoral franchise, 
and had made no step since then along the path of 
democracy. In 1860 England was ruled, indeed, by 
her landed aristocracy and her educated wealth. But 
steadily since 1832 there had been growing up in 
England a political discontent clamoring for an ex- 
pansion of the franchise—in fact for democracy, and 
this discontent pointed always to the great demo- 
cratic nation across the ocean as an ilJustration and 
proof that power, prestige, wealth, comfort, were pos- 
sible under a democracy. It asserted that America 
offered a complete refutation of the plea of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy that only the few were wise enough 
to maintain a nation’s greatness. 

In 1860 the political struggle in England was ap- 
proaching a crisis, and practically all of the govern- 
ing class whether Whig or Tory, were banded to- 
gether to resist a further step toward democracy. 
The Whig Prime Minister, Palmerston, had indeed 
just taken office, upon a private understanding with 
the leader of the Tory Opposition, Derby, that the 
latter would not seriously try to unseat Palmerston’s 
government so long as that government refrained 
from introducing any political reform bill. 
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Now we in America did not conceive of our con- 
flict as embracing the fate of democracy. But the 
fact remains thai to the British mind, democracy was 
“on trial” in our war, not necessarily as to its theo- 
retical merits, but as to its ability to gain and to 
maintain a position of power and greatness in the 
world family of nations. If the United States were 
broken in pieces the English autocrat could say to 
the laboring man clamoring for the vote, “See what 
has happened in America. Count the cost. Do you 
wish to leave to us, the few wise men, the duty of 
guiding the State, or will you venture the wreck of 
the State through your ignorance?” This question 
was not loudly put to the English public. Rather, 
the rulers of England waited until the accomplished 
independence of the South should permi: to ask 
it with assurance. But the thought was constantly 
there. 


Delane, the editor of the London Times, the 
greatest newspaper influence in politics, had always 
in mind this thought of “ democracy on trial.’””’ When 
Sherman captured Savannah he wrote privately to 
Palmerston: “ The American news is a heavy blow to 
us as well as to the South.” Lord Acton “ broke his 
heart” when Lee surrendered. On the side of 
democracy men were equally convinced of the signifi- 
cance of the American contest. John Bright told the 
workingmen everywhere that the Northern cause was 
their cause. By 18638 the bulk of the British unen- 
franchised public had come to believe with him, and 
he could tell a great mass meeting of Trades Unions 
in London that “ Privilege thinks it has a great in- 
terest in it [the Civil War], and every morning, with 
blatant voice it comes into your streets and curses 
the American Republic.” This same mass meeting, 
Socialist tradition asserts, was organized by Karl 
Marx, who assured his followers that the cause of the 
North was the cause of labor and democracy. Lan- 
cashire cotton operatives, out of employment, refused 
to riot as was their wont, for fear riotous demonstra- 
tion might lead the British government to intervene 
on the excuse that raw cotton must be supplied to the 
manufacturers. Lincoln himself wrote to the work- 
ingmen of Manchester applauding their sufferings 
for democracy, as “an instance of sublime Christian 
heroism which has not been surpassed in any age or 
in any country.” In short, in England, the basic 
opinion of our war was of “ democracy on trial,” and 
men took sides as they desired or opposed an expan- 
sion of democracy in England. 

(8) This being so, why did not the British govern- 
ment, and Parliament, the great majority of whose 
members were of, and believed in, an aristocracy as 
the only wise government—why did not the British 
government, seeing the power of its own class at 
stake, definitely and positively come to the aid of the 
South? Or at least why did it not so twist and turn 
international law that Britain, as a neutral, might 
give indirect aid and comfort to the South? The an- 
swer is found in the British habit of playing the game 


of politics or of international affairs like gentlemen, 
the habit of keeping one’s word, once given, no mat- 
ter at what cost to oneself. A habit of keeping 
faith without which civilization ceases to advance— 
this was the scruple that prevented the British aris- 
tocracy from so guiding British policy as to secure 
the victory of the South, the permanent disruption of 
the Union, and the overthrow of the principle of 
democracy. Great Britain had declared her neutral- 
ity in our struggle; under the accepted law of nations 
she must maintain that neutrality until such time as 
one or the other of the contending parties was so far 
conquered as to render inevitable complete defeat. 
Not until the South had conquered the North, or, not 
until the North had given up efforts to reconquer the 
South, could Great Britain honorably recognize the 
independence of the South. No student of our Civil 
War will doubt that the fate of the Confederacy 
rested in the hands of Great Britain; that her recog- 
nition of Southern independence would have meant 
the ultimate success of the Confederacy. Yet British 
statesmen stuck to their word of strict neutrality, and 
however cool may have been their attitude toward the 
Northern cause, the propriety, in accepted interna- 
tional law, of British neutrality was not later called 
in question save in one case—that of the Alabama, 
and it is to be remembered that such a situation as 
that brought about by the Alabama (a government 
commerce destroyer, not a privateer) was practically 
novel in international law, a new problem for which 
there was no established precedent. For her error 
in this case, Great Britain later paid heavy damages 
to the United States. 


British opinion, then, held that the South was too 
large and too great to be forced back into the Union. 
Naturally there arose from this the irritation of Brit- 
ish interests and the pressure upon the government to 
hasten the end of our war. But far greater pressure 
was exerted by the foes of democracy. The govern- 
ment itself, being opposed to democracy, felt the im- 
pulse to hasten a peace favorable to the South. Yet 
in spite of clear recognition of the bearing of our 
war upon home political and social conditions, the 
aristocratic governors of Great Britain kept strict 
neutrality, and kept faith. It is in these two basic 
opinions and this one basic fact that the action and 
attitude of Great Britain must be judged—not 
judged from American conceptions or ideals. In the 
end, for Englishmen at least, our Civil War did show 
“democracy on trial,’ for, with the North victorious, 
a democratically organized state had proved that it 
had a power of endurance, and a might in battle, 
stamping it as one of the great nations of the world. 
The result in England was a quick shift to democratic 
realization. In 1867 was passed the first reform bill 
since 1882; others further expanding the franchise 
followed, until to-day a democracy rules in England 
as truly as in the United States. Our Civil War 
hastened, if indeed it did not create, democratic 
England. 
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Ill. How Great Britain Entered the Great War 
BY PROFESSOR A. E. R. BOAK, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


When, on August 4, 1914, Great Britain formally 
declared war upon Germany her action resulted from 
the conviction that she was in honor bound to abide 
by her treaty obligations to Belgium and the no less 
strong conviction that the existence of her empire was 
at stake. A subordinate motive was the feeling that 
Britain could not safely stand by and see France 
crushed, and that to do so would be little short of 
treachery, since, by the agreement which enabled 
England to concentrate her fleet in the North Sea to 
protect her east coast, France had denuded her chan- 
nel ports to strengthen her naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean. These convictions were not only those of 
the British ministry, but also of the people at large, 
including the English-speaking population of the Em- 
pire. And, from a review of the history of Anglo- 
German relations, it is hard to see how these conclu- 
sions could have been avoided or how Britain could 
have kept out of the conflict without placing the fate 
of her empire in the hollow of her enemy’s hand. 

From 1871 until 1890, under the guidance of Bis- 
marck, Germany had dominated the European politi- 
cal situation. Her influence was further strength- 
ened by an alliance with Austria in 1879, expanded 
into the defensive union of the Triple Alliance by the 
inclusion of Italy in 1882. Meanwhile Great Brit- 
ain, abandoning the view prevalent in official circles 
about 1860, that the colonies sooner or later would 
break away from the old country, entered upon a new 
epoch of imperialism im which she aimed to draw 
closer the ties of Greater Britain. This was the 
period of “ splendid isolation” in British foreign pol- 
icy. Free from any entangling alliances with con- 
tinental powers, her attitude towards the latter was 
determined almost solely by the interests of her em- 
pire. Consequently France and Russia were re- 
garded as Britain’s potential enemies; the former be- 
cause of African rivalries, the latter on account of 
her aggressive Asiatic policy. It was a part of Bis- 
marck’s policy to encourage both these powers to de- 
vote their attention to colonial expansion and to em- 
broil themselves with Great Britain, so that their at- 
tention would be diverted from the European situa- 
tion. But with Germany, on the other hand, British 
relations were, in general, friendly. Britain had no 
desire to challenge German supremacy on the con- 
tinent and made no serious opposition to the acquisi- 
tion of German colonies in Africa and the southern 
Pacific. 

But with the retirement of Bismarck in 1890, Ger- 
man foreign policy took on a new tone. The great 
industrial development of Germany had converted her 
from an essentially agricultural into a manufacturing 
and commercial nation. German trade had begun to 
penetrate into all quarters of the world, and German 
overseas commerce had become of extreme im- 
portance. Germany's population also had increased 


enormously. But as she had no foreign possessions 
suitable for colonization, her surplus population was 
obliged to migrate to foreign lands, where its strength 
was largely lost to the parent country. Her trade, too, 
was almost entirely with other nations and their 
colonies. Confronted by this situation, Germany re- 
fused to rest content with peaceful commercial and 
industrial expansion. Instead of German domination 
on the continent, which Bismarck had laid down as 
the fundamental requisite for the existence of the 
German Empire, German domination of the world be- 
came the new political creed. This doctrine was the 
political expression of a spirit of confidence in the 
material and military power of Germany and in the 
superiority of her Kultur—a spirit which acknowl- 
edged no limits to the right of German expansion. 
And so began a careful education of the German peo- 
ple in their mission to impose their power and their 
civilization upon the world, and in the belief that the 
safety of Germany depended upon her ability to play 
the arbiter in world politics. For the future, nothing 
of importance should take place in the world without 
German consent. To the realization of such ideals 
the existence of the British Empire was the most 
serious obstacle. Therefore began a propaganda di- 
rected to show that the existence of this empire was a 
menace to Germany, and that this empire, being old, 
effete, corrupt and cowardly, had no further right to 
endure—and that, too, although Germany had never 
suffered but had prospered enormously during the 
meritime supremacy of Britain, whose harbors and 
coaling stations all the world over were open to Ger- 
man vessels. Nor was there any danger that these 
ports would be closed to German trade by the adop- 
tion of an imperial protective tariff system. The 
first step towards the realization of Germany’s new 
political ambitions was the laying down of a great 
naval program, coupled with the Kaiser’s declaration 
that the future of Germany lay upon the water. Un- 
der existing conditions that meant « direct challenge 
to Great Britain, for not only does the latter’s empire 
depend upon her control of the sea, but, being no 
longer self-supporting, she must be able to keep the 
seas open or face the danger of starvation. And 
German officials did not take the trouble to disguise 
that it was against Britain that the new navy was be- 
ing created. In this connection it is worth while re- 
calling that in 1906 and 1912, when Britain sounded 
German opinion with regard to a mutual limitation 
of armaments, Germany replied upon each occasion 
by accelerating her rate of construction. 

It is true that from the early ’nineties German com- 
petition in the markets of the world caused consider- 
able alarm in some quarters in Great Britain. How- 
ever, the idea that Britain entered the war to save her 
declining commerce rests upon a mistaken view of re- 
lationship between British and German world trade. 
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Germany, since 1871, has experienced a marvelous 
economic development, although one that hardly com- 
pares with that of the United States, and this de- 
velopment had made her Britain’s closest continental 
rival in commercial and industrial enterprise. But 
that by no means indicates that Britain’s trade was 
declining; on the contrary, it was increasing in all 
quarters, and by 1913 all danger that Britain would 
be ruined by German competition had passed. To 
illustrate: In 1918 Britain’s exports to Germany were 
18 shillings per head, Germany’s exports to Britain 
16 shillings, and this ratio had been maintained for 
fifteen years. Considering that Germany’s popula- 
tion was one and a half times that of Great Britain, in 
the years 1909-1913 British exports had a per capita 
increase of 3£, 18 sh., Germany’s £2, 18 sh. In 
1918 British capital invested abroad was estimated 
at $20,000,000,000, more than four times that of 
Germany; and, while British shipping stood at 
20,000,000 tons, Germany’s was about 5,000,000. 
Furthermore, neutral authorities have declared that 
in 1914 Germany’s financial structure, owing to dan- 
gerous banking methods, was on the verge of a col- 
lapse. The prosperity of Britain in 1914 was in no 
way compromised by German mercantile rivalry. 

In spite of this commercial competition, Great 
Britain made no change in her policy of isolation 
until after the Boer War (1899-1902). The hostile 
attitude of foreign powers during this war, and the 
revelation of the weaknesses of her military organi- 
zation, showed the dangers of continuing such a pol- 
icy. This, added to the challenge to British naval 
supremacy expressed in the German naval programs 
of 1898 and 1900, caused Britain to seek to remove 
some of the causes of friction with other states. And 
so in 1904 the Anglo-French entente cordiale ad- 
justed the long-standing difficulties between these two 
countries. British suzerainty in Egypt was recog- 
nized and British opposition to French expansion in 
North Africa withdrawn. This was not an alliance, 
but a settlement of differences, which might lead to 
joint action, as eventually happened under pressure 
from Berlin. Five years later, in 1907, realizing the 
seriousness of the German attempt to gain economic 
and political control of Mesopotamia, with its im- 
plied threat at the Suez Canal and India, Britain 
sought and obtained an adjustment of differences 
with Russia, that turned the entente cordiale into the 
Triple Entente, for Russia was already in alliance 
with France (since 1891). This Triple Entente did 
not constitute even a defensive alliance, but formed a 
basis for concerted diplomatic action. It was Ger- 
man pressure that welded its members more closely 
together through the realization of a common source 
of peril. Three times by a display of force Gery- 
many strove to separate the members of the Entente. 


. The fourth attempt, passing from threats to action, 


brought on the present war. The first blow was 
struck in 1905, when Germany humiliated France by 
vetoing her expansion in Morocco. France, unready 
for war, with Britain unwilling to force an appeal to 


arms, had to bow to German dictation. The second 
stroke fell in 1908, when Germany by threat of war 
forced Russia to renounce her interest in the fate 
of Bosnia and Herzogovina, and to acquiesce in their 
annexation to Austria. Once more, in 1911, Ger- 
many intimated to France that she could not move in 
Morocco without German consent. But this time 
France refused to submit to dictation, and Britain 
intimated that she would not see France trampled 
upon. Germany, at the moment not prepared to 
fight, had to admit diplomatic defeat. 

Although Britain had initiated no aggressive policy 
with the formation of the Entente, and Parliament 
and country alike had howled down any scheme to 
introduce compulsory military service, yet Germany 
professed to find an “iron ring” forged around her 
by Great Britain. This “ring” she now determined 
to break. The first move was to be the annihilation of 
France, so that for the future she would be a vassal 
of Germany; the second move was the crushing of 
Britain. Although not officially proclaimed before 
the opening of the war, these aims were publicly 
advocated by responsible personages and by the semi- 
official press, and were never denied by the govern- 
ment. Accordingly, when the Serbian crisis arose, 
Germany forced the issue by declaring war on France 
and Russia. 


Up to this point British statesmen had striven for 
an adjustment of the difficulties by arbitration, ad- 
mitting that Serbia was not wholly guiltless and not 
feeling inclined to plunge Britain into war for so re- 
mote a question. Indeed, it seems probable that they 
did not adequately gauge the continental situation, 
and did not realize that now a crisis had arrived, 
when Germany would accept nothing but a complete 
recognition of her domination in Europe, while 
France and Russia were equally determined to assert 
definitely their freedom of action. The situation 
changed with the German declaration of war. If 
France was vanquished, Britain would have to face 
the next struggle with the conqueror single-handed. 
In view of Germany’s expressed ambitions this could 
not be doubted. Furthermore, owing to the disposi- 
tion of the French naval forces mentioned above, 
Britain could not stay neutral without dishonorably 
throwing open the French coast to the German fleet. 
Naturally, Germany tried to induce Britain to main- 
tain her neutrality, so as to eliminate her strongest 
possible opponent from the struggle. But for the 
above reason the British ministry would give no guar- 
antees that might impede their subsequent liberty of 
action. And yet, when all her interests bade her 
fight, Britain hesitated. For her liberal leaders, 
themselves not grasping the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, had for a decade allowed the British people to 
rest in ignorance of their true danger, and conse- 
quently in this crisis found no cause to which the na- 
tion would rally. (For a striking exposition of 
Britain’s unpreparedness, see F. S. Oliver, “ Ordeal 
by Battle,” 1915.) Fortunately for them, Germany 
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supplied this cause by violating the neutrality of Bel- 
gium to obtain the strategic advantages of the direct 
route to Paris. Thus developed a situation that 
every Briton understood. Britain and Prussia had 
both been guarantors of the neutrality of Belgium by 
the treaty of 1839. In cold blood Germany had vio- 
lated this neutrality and Belgium had called to 
Britain for aid. ‘That ery could not be denied. But, 
further, the independence of Belgium and Holland 
had been a maxim of British policy since the Middle 


Ages, for their harbors provided the best bases for an 
attack upon England’s east coast. To keep a power- 
ful enemy out of these ports, Britain had warred 
against Louis XIV, and against Napoleon. Now to 
permit a nation, of whose fundamental hostility there 
was no question, to seize these vantage points unop- 
posed, would be to sign the Empire’s death warrant. 
And so, as seldom in history, the honor and the inter- 
est of Britain called her to arms, and her people 
rallied to the call. 


IV. The Epoch-Making War in History 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


A New Empuasis Upon War. 


Previous to the outbreak of the present war it was 
becoming quite the fashion in the class room to ignore 
the great wars of history unless it was to hold them 
up as examples of the futility of force as a means 
of resolving delicate national or international situa- 
tions. Every effort was made to stress the glorious 
deeds of peace; to strip war of its glamour and 
romance, and if possible, to weave about the rather 
prosaic phenomena of material or intellectual prog- 
ress some of this same spell which had so long fas- 
cinated impressionable boys and girls in their teens. 
Emphasis is constantly shifting in the study of his- 
tory. This is the more frequent perhaps as progress 
is accelerated. Although few teachers would be in- 
terested in reverting to that interpretation of history 
which made all development hinge upon military 
achievements, there is, at the present time, a very 
real place for a study of war from another angle— 
the epoch-making character of some of these strug- 
gles. 


The reason for this is not far to seek. We have 
been drawn into a struggle of gigantic proportions, 
involving an expenditure of blood and treasure on a 
magnitude which was not even dreamed by the peo- 
ple of this generation. It has already taken on an 
epochal character; statesmen, publicists, and histor- 
ians alike view it as a turning-point in world history, 
marking a decided parting of the ways. These facts 
make it imperative that we abandon many of the old 
set phrases of the text-book in discussing the wars of 
the past, substituting instead a vocabulary and a 
phraseology more in harmony with the talk of the 
day. Why, for example, should we not discuss these 
struggles in terms of war aims, or of the rights of 
peoples to determine their own destinies, viewing 
them perhaps as so many movements toward world 
peace? Causes then take on a new significance; 
treaties become something more than mere transfers 
of land from sovereignty to sovereignty. 

It is obvious that a discussion along these lines is 
neither historical nor logical if we stress every ap- 
peal to force which is a part of our legacy out of the 
past. Interest is aroused and sustained, and work 


of real historical value is accomplished, if we confine 
ourselves to those great struggles which are worthy 
of a place beside the present war as marking im- 
portant milestones in world progress. Two results 
should be sought in a presentation of this character: 
(1) a grasp of the past which shall make it alive and 
fraught with meaning, and (2) a perspective for the 
present, which will attest the potency of the past and 
its lessons, even in the midst of a great world up- 
heaval in which the very structure of society seems 
tottering to its fall. A real service may be rendered 
by merely recalling these dark and trying hours in 
the evolution of our present world order. Out of the 
welter and chaos of these struggles have emerged the 
ideals of the present; out of the chaos of to-day will 
ultimately rise a new and better world order. 

Within the brief limits set by this article it is only 
possible to merely touch these struggles, noting some 
of the more obvious points which would naturally be 
emphasized in a study of this character. 


Tue Hunprep Years’ War. 


There are but few wars which may properly be 
placed beside the present struggle as epoch-making 
events. To be classified as such they should partake 
largely of the character of world struggles, involving 
all the great states. They should also be accom- 
panied by changes which have profoundly modified 
the destinies of all mankind. Barring the great wars 
of antiquity, such as the contest between Greece and 
Persia, the conquest of the East by Alexander, and 
the struggle between Rome and Carthage, it is not 
until the fourteenth century that we find western 
Europe the scene of anything approximating an 
epoch-making struggle. The Hundred Years’ War 
might be viewed from this standpoint, in that it in- 
volved a contest between France and England, the 
two leaders of western civilization. Out of it rose 
two powerful nations, each one transformed by the 
ordeal of fire through which it had passed, each 
representing certain ideals which were to exercise a 
profound influence upon the future. As against a 
too great insistence upon the idea that you are here 
considering a struggle comparable to the present up- 
heaval, it should be remembered that England and 
France had really been in a chronic state of war since 
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the Norman conquest, and the century-long struggle 
was marked by numerous long truces and two long 
treaties of peace which were intended to put a stop 
to hostilities entirely. 


In the light of the present emphasis upon war aims 
it might be well to examine what Englishmen and 
Frenchmen had at stake in this struggle. Was it 
merely questions of territorial power or kingly pre- 
rogative which kept them embroiled for an entire 
century? It is significant that in the closing phase 
of the struggle, Joan of Arc, a humble peasant girl, 
became the embodiment of the soul of France for all 
time. This is the more surprising when we take into 
account the smallness of the stage upon which these 
events transpired, and the mean and sordid characters 
who strut across it. This struggle, and others of a 
similar character, must be studied from the stand- 
point of the area “under civilization” if we would 
appreciate the issues at stake, the crisis involved and 
the far-reaching effects of the struggle. The fact 
that armies are small; that their operations are lim- 
ited in scope; and that few nations are engaged, is 
not the measure of their importance unless these facts 
be placed beside such data as the general progress 
attained throughout the world; the comparatively 
small area of the earth’s surface peopled; and the 
total accumulation of material resources. 


The study of these wars of the past in the light 
of the present struggle raises the oft-repeated query 
as to the necessity of war. The apparent inevitable- 
ness of the Hundred Years’ War does not of itself 
constitute an argument in favor of force. It rather 
demonstrates the more clearly how time and again in 
their history nations are brought face to face with 
these crises, in which they are offered the alternative 
of war or peace. They have thrown down the gage 
of battle or accepted it, as the case may be, to clear 
an atmosphere which apparently could be cleared by 
no other means. This was the situation in the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. This is the portion of 
the narrative which is of special interest to the stu- 
dent. The great changes which accompany the ac- 
tual military operations or follow in the wake of the 
struggle constitute the other phase of interest. These 
points may be brought out by insisting that this strug- 
gle shall be viewed from the standpoint of an Eng- 
lishman or Frenchman imbued with a certain amount 
of pride in the country of his birth. This very na- 
tionalism of which we hear so much to-day is in evi- 
dence even in these early centuries. 

Questions on the following order may be assigned 
for discussion: Could England or France have 
avoided this war, and if so, on what conditions? The 
best justification for war from the standpoint of the 
English? Of the French? Explain fully. Draw 
up the war aims. (Who would draw them up; what 
would they be?) How far did England (or France) 
realize her war aims in the treaties? What was 
really at stake in the Hundred Years’ War? Who 
won and why? 


Tue Turrty Years’ War. 


Two centuries elapse before we can dignify any of 
the struggles in Western Europe as epoch-making. 
In the early seventeenth century, we again encounter 
an atmosphere surcharged with forces that made for 
a veritable cataclysm. The Thirty Years’ War, al- 
though it had its beginnings in Germany, involved in 
its course all the great states of Europe and many 
minor principalities. It was a struggle pregnant 
with possibilities in that it marked the passing of an 
age—this was only true in a measure of the Hundred 
Years’ War—an age in which religion was the para- 
mount interest of the state and society. It was, says 
Gindeley, “ the last formal struggle to reduce all per- 
sonality in Christendom to the standard of an order.” 
The essential unity of Europe is an outstanding fact 
to be reckoned with; this was a period in which “ if 
you touch one nerve of the European body politic, the 
shock vibrates throughout the whole frame.” All 
this was more or less changed when it closed in 1648. 
It is now possible to recognize a Northern, Southern 
and Western set of policies as each nation burst, once 
and for all, the fetters of the past, and from this time 
forward sought to shape its own destinies as never 
before. 

An analysis of the aims of each of the participants 
is an interesting exercise, revealing as it does, among 
other things, the importance of the domination of the 
Baltic and the possession of Alsace and Lorraine. A 
special interest attaches to the struggle in that one 
of the primary causes of the appeal to arms was the 
absence of a man of vision, capable of infusing into 
the decaying imperial structure the life needed to 
create a truly strong German state. Instead of this, 
German unity was postponed by a full century and 
more as the result of the devastating effects of a war 
in which German territory became the battleground 
for all Europe. As the struggle is prolonged it takes 
on a more sordid character—the object sought is the 
same for all—an increase of territory and of people. 
This was not altogether true of the policies of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and of Richelieu. The devotion of 
the one to the cause of Protestantism and _ national 
right and of the other to his king and country, relieve 
somewhat the darker shades of the picture. 

Modern warfare may be said to have had its origin 
in this long drawn out contest as Gustavus Adolphus 
introduced important changes in the art of war. Of 
special importance was the fact that he laid the 
foundations for a truly national army, and placed a 
premium upon disciplined intelligence as against the 
stiff routine of Spanish tactics. It would almost 
seem as though the destinies of Europe hinge upon 
these changes in the art of war, as the Spaniard, who 
had been so long an object of fear to the rest of Fu- 
rope, must needs give way, in turn, to the Swede and 
the Englishman as his invincibility became a thing 
of the past. That later master of the art of war, 
Frederick the Great, was a student of these cam- 
paigns, translating into French Gualdo Priorato’s 
account of the war.’ Later still, in 1808, Von Biilow 
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wrote an account of Gustavus Adolphus’ campaign in 
Germany, emphasizing it as a model of its kind. 


Wars or Lovis XIV. 


The year 1648, with its sheaf of treaties, has long 
been accepted as the starting-point of a new epoch. 
This epoch is divided between two dominant figures, 
Louis XIV and Frederick the Great. The struggles 
of the former to dominate Europe offer an interest- 
ing parallel to the Great European War. The su- 
preme effort came with the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. In this and the preceding struggles the 
French army was accepted as the model for the rest 
of Europe. The French, in their turn, contributed 
their “bit” to the art of war in the organizing abil- 
ity displayed by Louvois, and through the studies by 
Vauban in the field of fortification. This is the first 
of the great wars to take on a truly world character 
in that the great empire of Spain in the New Worid 
was the grand prix so eagerly sought after by the 
great powers of the time. 


Tue Seven Years’ War. 


The Seven Years’ War was even more of a cul- 
minating point in the evolution of Central Europe and 
in the expansion of European civilization to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. In its European aspect it 
marks (1) the final testing of Prussia, the new power 
which had appeared upon the horizon, and (2) the 
further weakening of the Hapsburg state. It had an 
important bearing on the question of German unity 
by centering attention in Frederick the Great and his 
policies. There can be no doubt that the ideals 
which he set before him have never been lost to view 
by any member of the Hohenzollern family. His do- 
minion was based essentially on the strength of his 
army; and his success fixed upon Europe Prussian 
army organization and Prussian methods. More im- 
portant still was the changed situation in Asia and 
America, and the emergence of England as a great 
world power. The roots of the present conflict may 
be traced back to these new arrangements. 


Tue Naportreonic Wars. 


It was the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
Wars that began to witness the spectacle of whole 
nations in arms. This contest must have im- 
pressed contemporaries very much as the present 
war, threatening as it did to drag the whole world 
into the bloody arena, not excepting the western 
hemisphere, whose very remoteness and aloofness 
from the main currents of Europe failed to spare it 
many of the hardships and discomforts of the con- 
flict. Contemporary England must have viewed the 
situation with the same misgivings as their descend- 
ants more than a century later. 


Tue Present Wark IN THE LiGuT oF THE Past. 


There is not one of the wars mentioned which does 
not furnish parallels of great interest to the Great 
War of 1914, and at the same time really throw a flood 
of light upon the situation. One of the lessons 
driven home is the close connection between changes 


in the art of war and the political and social trans- 
formation of Europe. Take, for example, the fact 
that at one and the same time, war begins to be fought 
in a scientific fashion, and that armies are formed on 
the principle of the levy en masse. Time and again, 
however, has this great instrument for good or ill, 
been wielded by a single individual or by a small 
group of individuals. War aims that have been na- 
tionalistic or democratic in their origin have been 
seized upon by ambitious and energetic rulers to real- 
ize their own selfish designs rather than to further 
the larger interests of the people who have rallied 
under their leadership. The enthusiastic support 
which the English kings found at their command in 
their contest with France in the fourteenth century, 
was, in part, the result of a consciousness of their 
solidarity as a nation. Each of these struggles re- 
veals, to a greater or less degree, this power of na- 
tionality. It is this realization of a mission to be 
performed that has enabled them to sweep every ob- 
stacle from their path, and to dominate the situation 
—paving the way for new eras in the world’s history. 
The relative importance of man power, of national 
ideals and of material resources in struggles of this 
sort, all contribute to a better understanding of our 
own problem as the champion of democracy in the 
present contest with the Central Powers. If the at- 
tention is focussed upon considerations of this char- 
acter, we may venture the hope that the present 
struggle will appear no more cataclysmic, and the 
outlook no more hopeless, than was often the case 
with these struggles of the past. Such struggles 
form no small part of world history. They have 
often been the means by which Europe and the world 
has been slowly but surely raised to higher standards 
of living, and a better realization of man’s world 
mission. A series of maps of the area involved 
(“blood-red worlds”), with the limits attained by 
western civilization clearly indicated, will in graphic 
fashion drive home the relative magnitude of each 
of these struggles and emphasize the importance of 
the events which are now taking place in our own 
day. 


“ Number Ten Downing Street,” by Harold Snyder (April 
Century), is an interesting account of the heart of the 
British Government, where “for nearly three centuries, 
every crisis in our island story has found its storm center 
... great victories have been devised, great defeats have 
been endured.” 


Dr. Frederick C. Dietz contributes to the January, 1918, 
number of the Smith College Studies in History (Vol. 3, No. 
2) a paper upon “ The Finances of Edward VI and Mary.” 
A valuable account of the printed and manuscript sources 
of information for the finances during the Tudor period is 
given as an introduction. The study itself is divided into 
three parts: The Period of the Scotch and French Wars, 
1547 to 1550; The Financial Failure of Northumberland, 
1550 to 1553; and The Reorganization of Finances Under 
Queen Mary, 1553 to 1558. 
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History in the Summer Schools, 1918 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY, CAL., JUNE 24-To AUGUST 3, 1918. 


The following courses will be given at Berkeley: 

Professor George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan University; Pro- 
fessor Edward M. Hulme, University of Idaho; Associate 
Professor Eugene I. McCormac; Assistant Professor Charles 
E. Chapman; Mr. John G. Iliff, Stockton High School. 

Europe Since 1815; A Study of the Origins and Historical 
Issues Involved in the Present World War. Professor 
Dutcher. 

History of the Renaissance in Europe. Professor Hulme. 

History of American Diplomatic Relations with European 
Powers Since 1789. Professor Dutcher. 

History of the Mexican War. Associate Professor 
McCormac. 

Studies in Jeffersonian Democracy. Associate Professor 
McCormac. 

Seminar in Western American History. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Chapman. 

The Teaching of History in Secondary Schools. Mr. 
lliff. 

The Place and Purpose of History in Education. Mr. 
Tliff. 

The following courses will be given at Los Angeles: 

Associate Professor Louis J. Paetow; Mr. Morris Edmund 
Speare, United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Introduction to the Advanced Study of History. Asso- 
ciate Professor Paetow. 

Naval History and Strategy. Mr. Speare. 

History of France. Associate Professor Paetow. 

Research Course in Medieval History. Associate Pro- 
fessor Paetow. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
Curcaco, ILL., JUNE 17 To Aucust 30, 1918. 


Professor Thompson; Professor Lingelbach, University of 
Pennsylvania; Professor Terry; Professor Petrie; Professor 
Barrows; Associate Professor Jernegan; Assistant Professor 
Huth; Assistant Professor Boucher; Assistant Professor 
Tryon; Dr. Scott; Dr. Colby; Mr. Joranson; Mr. Lyon; Mr. 
Hill; Miss Storm. 

European History: The Medieval Period, 376-1300. Mr. 
Joranson. 

European History: The Later Medieval and Early Modern 
Period, 1300-1715. Mr. Joranson. 

History of Antiquity III: The History of Greece. As- 
sistant Professor Huth. 

History of Antiquity V: The Roman Empire. Assistant 
Professor Huth. 

The End of the Middle Ages, 1250-1500. Professor 
Thompson. 

The Latin Churches in the Middle Ages. Professor 
Thompson. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Sentury. Professor Lingelbach. 

The Struggle for the English Constitution. Professor 
Terry. 

History of the United States: The Formative Period, 
1783-1829. Assistant Professor Boucher. 

The Expansion of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Dr. 
Scott. 

The Great War and Its Historical Background. Dr. 
Scott. 

Studies in the Social and Economic History of Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century. Professor Lingelbach. 

The English Constitution and the Rise of the Democracy. 
Professor Terry. 

Political and Social Problems in the United States Since 
the Civil War. Assistant Professor Boucher. 


The United States and the Great War. Associate Pro- 
fessor Jernegan. 

Problems in the History of the South from 1830 to 1865. 
Professor Petrie. 

Topics in the History of the Later Middle West. Asso- 
ciate Professor Jernegan. 

Geography of North America. Dr. Colby. 

Influence of Geography on American History. Professor 
Barrows. 

Conservation of Natural Resources. Professor Barrows. 

The Secondary-School Course in Economics. Mr. Lyon. 


COURSES IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


Organizing Grammar-Grade and Junior-High-School His- 
tory for Teaching Purposes. Assistant Professor Tryon. 

The Technique of History Teaching in Grammar Grades 
and Junior High Schools. Assistant Professor Tryon. 

Organizing High-School History for Teaching Purposes. 
Mr. Hill. 

The Technique of High-School History Teaching. As- 
sistant Professor Tryon. 

The Teaching of the New Civics and Community Life in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Mr. Hill. 

The Teaching of History in Primary Grades. Miss Storm. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 
Bou per, Cou. 


Professor James F. Willard; Professor James M. Calla- 
han, West Virginia University; Professor Lewis E. Meador, 
Drury College; Professor Arnold J. Lien; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Carl C. Eckhardt; Assistant Professor Thomas M. 
Marshall, University of Idaho; Dr. Donald McFayden. 

Outline History of Greece. Dr. McFayden. 

Outline History of Rome. Dr. McFayden. 

History of the Middle Ages, 376-1300. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Eckhardt. 

Teachers’ Course in History. Assistant Professor Eck- 
hardt. 

History of Russia. Assistant Professor Eckhardt. 

England Under the Stuarts. Professor Willard. 

The Early History of the Christian Church. Professor 
Willard. 

Modern English History. Professor Callahan. 

The United States and the War. Assistant Professor 
Marshall. 

The British Colonial System and the American Revolu- 
tion. Assistant Professor Marshall. 

History of the United States from 1801 to 1850. Assis- 
tant Professor Marshall. 

Latin American History and Contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can Problems. Professor Callahan. 

American Government (College Civics). Professor 
Meador. 

International Law and Relations. Professor Lien. 

Studies in Contemporary Democracy and Practical Citi- 
zenship. Professor Lien. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
New York, N. Y. 


Professor Benjamin B. Kendrick; Professor Robert W. 
Rogers, Drew Theological Seminary; Professor J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, College of the City of New York; Professor David 
S. Muzzey; Professor Schuyler; Professor Shepherd; Pro- 
fessor Dunning; Dr. W. T. Morgan; Dr. Dixon R. Fox; Mr. 
W. E. Caldwell, High School of Commerce. 

American History. Dr. Morgan. 

Ancient History. Dr. Morgan. 

The Foundation of Modern Europe. Professor Kendrick. 

Modern and Contemporary European History. Professor 
Kendrick and Dr. Fox. 

The Development of American Nationality. Dr. Fox. 
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The Ancient Orient. Professor Rogers. 

The Hebrews. Professor Rogers. 

The Roman Empire to the Germanic Invasions. 
Caldwell. 

The Hellenic World from the Peloponnesian War 
Through the Macedonian Conquest. Mr. Caldwell. 

Evolution of European States-System (1648-1789). 
fessor Schapiro. 

The Old Regime, the French Revolution and the Work of 
Napoleon. Professor Muzzey. 

History of England from the Opening of the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Time. Professor Schuyler. 

The United States, 1783-1815. Professor Schuyler. 

Survey of the History of the United States. Professor 
Muzzey. 

Latin America and Its Relation with the United States. 
Professor Shepherd. 

The United States, 1850-1877. Professor Dunning. 

Nationalism and Democracy in Europe Since 1870. Pro- 
fessor Schapiro. 

The Expansion of Europe, 1785-1918. Professor Shep- 
herd. 

Seminar Course on Certain Aspects of the Administration 
of President Andrew Johnson. Professor Dunning. 


Mr. 


Pro- 


COURSES IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
Professor Henry Johnson; Professor Edgar Dawson. 


The Teaching of History. Professor Johnson. 

Illustrative Lessons in Contemporary History. Professor 
Johnson. 

The Teaching of Government in Secondary Schools. Pro- 
fessor Dawson. 

Illustrative Lessons in Government. Professor Dawson. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Irnaca, N. Y., Juty 8 To AucustT 16, 1918. 


Professor J. P. Bretz; Professor William E. Lunt, Haver- 
ford College; Professor Samuel P. Orth; Assistant Pro- 
fessor O. G. Guerlac. 


American Government and Politics. Professor Bretz. 

American History. The Period of Civil War and Recon- 
struction, 1850-1875. Professor Bretz. 

American History. The Expansion of the United States 
Across the Alleghany Mountains, 1750-1848. Professor 
Bretz. 

American History. 
fessor Bretz. 

English History to 1485. Professor Lunt. 

English History, 1485-1917. Professor Lunt. 

English History Since 1815. Professor Lunt. 

Seminary in English History. Professor Lunt. 

History of France Under the Third Republic. 

* Professor Guerlac. 

France and the French of To-day. Assistant Professor 
Guerlac. 

Relations Between France and the United States. 
sistant Professor Guerlac. 

American Political Institutions. Professor Orth. 

The American Party System. Professor Orth. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
HANOVER, N. H. 


The Middle Period, 1815-1860. Pro- 


Assistant 


As- 


Professor Basye. 

Europe Since 1815. A general history of Europe in the 
nineteenth century. 

England Since 1815. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Juty 1 To AucusT 10, 1918. 


Professor Charles H. Haskins; President A. Lawrence 
Lowell; Professor Archibald C. Coolidge; Professor Edwin 
F. Gay; Professor St. George L. Sioussat, Brown Univer- 


sity; Assistant Professor Robert H. Lord; Lieutenant An- 
dré Morize. 


Medieval and Modern History, with special reference to 
France. Professor Haskins. 

The English Background of American History. Professor 
Haskins. 

Historical Bibliography. Professor Haskins. 

Problems of the War. President Lowell, Professors 
Coolidge, Gay, Haskins, Lord, Lieutenant Morize, and 
others. 

History of the United States from 1844 to the Present 
Time. Professor Sioussat. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Urpana, ILL., JUNE 17 To Aucust 9, 1918. 

Professor L. M. Larson; Professor J. G. Randell, of 
toanoke College, Salem, Va. 

English History, 1713 to 1918. Professor Larson. 

History of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Pro- 
fessor Larson. 

Studies in English History. Professor Larson. 

American History, 1783 to 1861. Professor Randell. 

Recent American History, 1890 to 1918. Professor Ran- 
dell. 

Seminar on War Problems. Professor Randell. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
Professor Haworth; Professor Sherwood, State Normal 


School, La Crosse, Wis.; Assistant Professor Kohlmeier; 
Mr. Esarey. 

Medieval and Modern History: Introductory Course. As- 
sistant Professor Kohlmeier. 


— History: From 1816 to 1876. Professor Ha- 
worth. 
English History: Eighteenth Century. Mr. Esarey. 
Modern Europe: Nineteenth Century. Assistant Professor 
Kohlmeier. 
Historical Method and Practice. Mr. Fsarey. 
Seminary in American History. Res 
Haworth. 


American Diplomatic History. Assistant Professor Kohl- 
meier. 


American History Since the Civil War. 
worth. 


Indiana History. Mr. Esarey. 
American History. From 1815 to 1915. Professor Sher- 


wood. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE. 
AMES, Iowa, JUNE 3 To JuULy 12, 1918. 
Professor L. B. Schmidt. 
Economic Development of Modern Europe. 


Economie History of American Agriculture. 
Research in Economic History. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Baltimore, Mp., 9 to Aueust i6, 1918. 
Dr. John H. Latané; Dr. Thomas D. C. Ruth, Headmaster 
of the St. Paul’s School for Boys, Baltimore. 
American History, 1860-1900 (Graduate). Dr. Latané. 
Latin-American History (Graduate). Dr. Latané. 
European, 18th and 1th Centuries (Collegiate). Dr. 
Latané. 
Greek History (Collegiate). Dr. Ruth. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE, KAN., JuNE 4 To Aucust 9, 1918. 
Professor Frank H. Hodder; Professor Dykstra; Pro- 


fessor Blackmar; Assistant Professor Melvin; Professor 
Bates; Assistant Professor Schurz, University of Michigan. 


FIRST TERM. 
American Revolution. Professor Hodder. 
Prelude to the Civil War. Professor Hodder. 
Teachers’ Course in History. Assistant Professor Melvin. 
Origin of the Great War. Assistant Professor Melvin. 
American Government. Professor Dykstra. 
Municipal Government. Professor Dykstra. 


Professor 


Professor Ha- 
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War Relief and Home Service. Professor Blackmar. 
Applied Sociology with Special Reference to Problems of 
the War. Professor Blackmar. 
Seminar in Social Investigation. Professor Blackmar. 


SECOND TERM. 


Present-day Latin America. Assistant Professor Schurz. 
History of the Far East. Assistant Professor Schurz. 
Social Politics. Professor Bates. 

State Government. Professor Bates. 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
MANHATTAN, Kan., May 31 To AvucustT 2, 1918. 


Professor Ralph R. Price; Assistant Professor Raymond 
G. Taylor; Associate Professor I. Victor Iles; Assistant 
Professor Elden \. James. 


Beginnings oi the American Nation. Professor Price. 

Westward Expansion. Professor Price. 

The New Industrial Age. Professor Price. 

American Agricultural History. Professor Price or As- 
sistant Professor Taylor. 

American Government. Associate Professor Iles. 

Teachers’ Course in History. Associate Professor Iles. 

Modern Europe. Associate Professor Iles. 

American Industrial History. Assistant Professor Tay- 
lor. 

English History. Assistant Professor Taylor. 

Pan-America. Assistant Professor James. 

Current History. Assistant Professor James. 

Assistant Professor James will also offer three courses 
for college entrance as follows: Civics, the first half of 
American history, and the last half of Modern History. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
OxrorbD, O., JUNE 10 To JULY 19, 1918. 


Professor Clarence E. Carter; Professor D. C. Shilling, 
Monmouth College. 

American History, 1492-1750. 

American History, 1750-1800. 

American Political History, 1850-1918. 

Modern English and French History. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
CoLuMBI1A, Mo. 

Modern History. 

Ancient History. 

English History and Government. 

American History. 

Recent European History. 

Recent European Diplomatic History and World Prob- 
lems. 

American Social History. 

Recent United States History. 

Seminary in Historical Research and Thesis Work. 

History Conference. 

American Federal Government. 

Municipal Government. 

State Administration. 

Seminary. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


OBERLIN, O., JUNE 21 To AuGuST 8, 1918. 


Professor L. B. Hall; Professor D. R. Moore; Assistant 
Professor H. L. King. 

Roman History. Assistant Professor King. 

Recent American History, 1901-1917. Professor Hall. 

America in the World War, April, 1917, to June, 1918. 
Professor Hall. 

English History from the Tudors to the Present Day, 
1485-1914. Professor Hall. 

The Last Half Century. Assistant Professor King. 

Medieval Europe. From the Decline of Rome to the 
Reformation. Assistant Professor King. 

War-Study Course. Professor Moore. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., JUNE 13 To AUGUST 23, 1918. 


Professor Walter L. Fleming, Vanderbilt University; As- 
sistant Professor William W. Pierson, University of North 
Carolina; Assistant Professor Gus W. Dyer, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Review Course in American History, 1765-1910. Mr. 
Fleming. 

American History, 1860, to the Present Time. Mr. Flem- 
ing. 

Latin American History. Mr. Pierson. 

Government and Politics in the United States. Mr. Dyer. 

Greek History. Mr. Pierson. 

Roman History. Mr. Pierson. 

Medieval History. Mr. Fleming. 

Modern European History. Mr. Pierson. 

English History. Mr. Pierson. 

Teaching of American History. Mr. Fleming. 

Problems of the Present War. Mr. Fleming. 

Seminar in American History. Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
Pierson. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa., JuLy 1 To AuGusT 9, 1918. 


Professor Asa E. Martin; Professor George F. Zook. 


The United States Since 1846. Professor Martin. 

Civil Government in the United States. Professor Mar- 
tin. 

Teachers’ Course. Professor Martin. 

General European History. Professor Zook. 

Latin America. Professor Zook. 

Modern English and French History. Professor Zook. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
Austin, TEXAS, JUNE 12 To AveustT 31, 1918. 
FIRST TERM. 

Professor Frederic Duncalf; Professor Charles W. Rams- 
dell; Professor William L. Schurz; Adjunct Professor Thad 
W. Riker; Adjunct Professor Milton R. Gutsch; Mr. Asa K. 
Christian. 

Early Middle Ages. 

Feudal Age. 

The Close of the Middle Ages. 

The Making of Modern Europe. 

Contemporary American History. 

The Recent Course of World Politics. 

Constitutional History of England. 

History Teaching. 

American Colonies and the Revolution. 

National Development and Expansion. 

Division and Reunion. 

South America and Mexjco Under Spain. 


SECOND TERM. 

Professor Eugene C. Barker; Professor Charles H. Am- 
bler; Mr. Charles H. Cunningham. 

The Old Regime and the French Revolution. 

Europe Since the French Revolution. 

The American Colonies and the Revolution. 

National Development and Expansion. 

Division and Reunion. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1776 to 1850. 

Contemporary Latin America. 

Jacksonian Democracy. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 
Morcantown, W. Va. 
Professor Oliver Perry Chitwood; Mr. Chester Penn 
Higby. 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Professor Chitwood. 

American Social and Economic History. Professor Chit- 
wood. 

The Great War. Professor Chitwood. 

Modern England and Greater Britain. Mr. Higby. 
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Modern France and Its Relations with Europe. Mr. 
Higby. 

United States History and Civics for Teachers. 
Higby. 


Mr. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Mapison, WIs. 


Professor Fling, University of Nebraska; Professor Pax- 
son; Professor Sellery; Associate Professor Chase; Asso- 
ciate Professor Root. 

Medieval History, 1095-1500. 

United States, 1763-1829. 

The World War. Professor Fling. 

The Renaissance. Professor Sellery. 

The Colonial Era of America. Associate Professor Root. 

The French Revolution, 1787-1795. Professor Fling. 

Recent History of the United States, 1897-1917. Pro- 
fessor Paxson. 

The Teaching of History. Associate Professor Chase. 

Supplementary Reading for Teachers of History. Asso- 
ciate Professor Chase. 

Seminary in American History, 
Paxson. 


Professor Sellery. 
Associate Professor Root. 


1875-1885. Professor 


Notes from the Historical Field 


The life of the late Henry Adams is sympathetically de- 
scribed in J'he American Historical Review as follows: 


“ Henry Adams, one of the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can historians, perhaps the most keenly intellectual among 
them, certainly the most accomplished as a writer, died on 
March 27, a month after completing his eightieth year. 
Born in 1838, he was the third son of Charles Francis 
Adams, the minister to Great Britain, and served as pri- 
vate secretary to the latter during the whole period of his 
legation. He was a younger brother of the late Charles 
Francis Adams, the soldier and historian. From 1870 to 
1877 he was assistant’ professor of history in Harvard Uni- 
versity. He may fairly be said to have been the first to 
introduce the seminary method, in its full conception, into 
American historical instruction; among the fruits was the 
volume, ‘ Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law’ (1876), by himself 
and three of his pupils. In 1877 he published his ‘ Docu- 
ments Relating to New Englind Federalism.’ From that 
year he lived in Washington.’ In 1879 he published his re- 
markable ‘ Life of Albert Gallatin,’ whose writings he also 
edited, and in 1882 a sma!l volume on John Randolph. 
Though he was naturally drawn to Gallatin by the latter’s 
striking combination of European culture and wide social 
experience with American political principles, the books 
may be regarded as but preliminary studies towards his 
great work, the ‘ History of the United States During the 
Administrations of Jefferson and Madison,’ which was pub- 
lished in nine volumes in 1889-1891. Thereupon he took his 
leave of history as an occupation, though in 1893-1894 he 
held the office of president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. His ‘History,’ which assumed at once, and has 
since constantly retained, the highest rank, is mainly a nar- 
rative of political, diplomatic, military, ad naval events, 
not because his thought was confined to these, for brilliant 
chapters testify to the contrary, but because in respect to 
this period his interest lay chiefly in la haute politique, in 
the management of this infant republic, for the first time, 
by minds trained under European systems but determined 
to renounce European social principles. Never has a story 
of polities and diplomacy been told with greater penetration 
and acuteness of thought, seldom with more power and dis- 
tinction of style. 


“Mr. Adams has given a brilliant account of his life in 
‘The Education of Henry Adams,’ which already enjoys a 
limited fame as a privately printed volume, but which when 
published will take rank as one of the world’s classics of 
literary autobiography. It is characteristic that in that 
volume, so rich in thought, in reminiscence, and in charm, 
there is almost no mention of any of the books we have 
named. Mr Adams took up history suddenly at thirty- 
two, and dropped it at fifty-three. He never lost his inter- 
est in it, but his occupation with it was but an incident in 
an intellectual life so rich, so refined, and so varied that to 
seek a parallel one might have to search in an older society 
—for example, among the most enlightened noblemen of 
eighteenth-century France, whom indeed Mr. Adams, with 
the free play of his mind, the extraordinary keenness and 
wit of his conversation, and his essential but somewhat de- 
tached benevolence, greatly resembled.” 


ALABAMA HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Alabama History Teachers’ Association held its 
fourth annual session at Birmingham, Ala., March 29, 1918. 
The meeting was the largest and most enthusiastic in the 
history of the Association. The central theme of the pro- 
gram was “ Patriotism” and the services the teachers of 
history may render their country during the present crisis. 

The following program was rendered : 

I. Civies and Patriotism.’ 

“A Plea for Better Citizenship,” Prof. Lee Bidgood, Uni- 
versity. 

Discussion, N. F. Greenhill, Brundidge. 

II. Effect of the Present War on History Teaching. 

“European Background of American History,” D. G. 
Chase, Birmingham. 

“ Reorganization of Courses,” W. E. Marion, 
gomery. 

III. Alabama as a Field for Research. 

1. “ History,” Harry De LaRue, Guin. 

2. “ Local History,” Miss Maude Forbes, Boyles. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
John B. Clark, Montgomery, president; Hilory Herbert 
Holmes, Daphne, Ala., first vice-president; Miss Maud 
Forbes, Boyles, Ala., second vice-president; D. G. Chase, 
Birmingham, secretary-treasurer. 


Mont- 


MICHIGAN HISTORY TEACHERS. 


The committee on measures toward a new organization 
of teachers of history in Michigan, appointed at the session 
of the History Conference held on March 28, 1918, recom- 
mended the adoption of the resolutions appended hereto. 


Mary HARDEN, 
Georce O. LEONARD. 
Earte W. Dow. 

Those taking part in the History Conference held in con- 
nection with the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at its meet- 
ing of 1918 resolved as follows: 

1. That hereby there is established an association to be 
known as the Michigan Association of Teachers of History. 

2. That the objects of this Association are, first, to con- 
duct a History Conference each year in connection with the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club; second, to conduct a History 
Section each year in connection with the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association; third, to further in any other way 
that may seem fitting suitable study of history in the 
schools. 
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3. That a committee of three be raised to draw up an 
appropriate constitution and by-laws, a committee that 
should report not later than the meeting with the School- 
masters’ Club in 1919. 

4. That pending the report of this committee and action 
thereon, the Association hereby established be regarded as 
organized temporarily, under the officers now acting for the 
History Conference and for the History Section of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 

5. That for the support of the temporary organization a 
contribution of twenty-five cents be made by each person 
wishing to be a member of the Association. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the History 
Conference of the Schoolmasters’ Club, held on March 28, 
1918: 

Whereas, Our Country, being engaged in a great world 
war, has decided it necessary to create a National Board of 
Historical Service to aid in this great struggle by sending 
out correct information upon questions of national and in- 
ternational importance; therefore be it resolved: 

1. That all teachers of history take an active part in 
assisting this commission through the medium of the press 
or platform in the distribution of this information. 

2. Resolved, further, that school principals, superin- 
tendents, boards of education in making their selection of 
new teachers be urged to employ only those teachers who 
have had special training in history. 

3. That more attention be given by school officials to the 
selection and use of proper historical equipment. 

4. That in recognition of the great national importance 
of history, more history credit be required for graduation 
from the high school. 

5. That in making courses of study greater stress be 
placed upon the study of citizenship so that greater pa- 
triotic service may be rendered to our country through the 
study of history. 


Mary HARDEN, 
C. S. LARZELERE, 
Committee. 


CURRENT PERIODICAL ARTICLES ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF HISTORY. 


By W. L. Hatt, SUBLIBRARIAN IN History, New York 
Srate Lrprary. 


American Review of Reviews. Scholarship department. 
History teachers’ service. [A monthly syllabus of material 
in the American Review of Reviews: History and civics 
teachers’ service, by Alfred C. Bryan; History teachers’ ser- 
vice, by George E. Boynton; History and economics teach- 
ers’ service, by T. C. Trask.] 

Benedict, Ernest M. Facts and events that should be 
emphasized as causes of the present war. The Ohio History 
Teachers’ Journal, Bul. No.7. (The Ohio State University 
Bulletin, XXII (November, 1917), 236-244.) 

Current events study. University of Oklahoma Bulletin, 
New series No. 139. University extension series No. 35 
November 1, 1917), 40 p. 

History dramatization. 5B, 6A, 6B. Teachers’ mono- 
graphs, XXV (March, 1918), 63-68, 79. 

History topics for dictation—6B. Teachers’ monographs, 
XXV (March, 1918), 68. 


Johnson, Ethel. History for the sixth grade. Popular 


Educator, XXXV (April, 1918), 445. 

Notes on history. New York. 5A. Teachers’ mono- 
graphs, XXV (March, 1918), 61-62, 79. 

Thorndike, Lynn. Will it be medieval history’s turn next. 


The Ohio History Teachers’ Journal, Bul. No. 7. (Vhe 
Ohio State University Bulletin, XXII (November, 1917), 
226-235). 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES INVOLVING THE SCHOOLS 
IN WAR TIME. 


The United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, has issued under date of April 5, 1918, the fol- 
lowing statement: 


THE SCHOOLS. 


School officials in all parts of the country are asking the 
Commissioner of Education and others for advice as to what 
the schools should do to render the utmost service of which 
they are capable during the war emergency. ‘They desire to 
know specifically whether they can be most helpful by short- 
ening the daily or weekly or annual school session, by clos- 
ing down entirely, by continuing as in the past, or by in- 
creasing school activities in various ways. 

With admirable loyalty and patriotism, the schools stand 
ready and eager to do their full duty, whatever that may 
be. The greatest need at the present time is for some au- 
thoritative statement which shall make the path of duty 
and service plain. 

It may be noted that in 1915-16, the latest year for which 
figures are available, there were in public and private high 
schools in the United States 733,856 boys and 877,340 girls; 
total, 1,611,196. (Report, Comm. of Ed., 1917, Vol. II, 
Table 1, p. 513; Table 15, p. 527.) Of the 733.000 boys, it 
has been estimated that approximately 500,000 were 16 
years of age and over. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The entire spirit of the Administration in Washington is, 
and has been from the beginning, that the war should in no 
way be used as an excuse for giving the children of the 
country any less education, in quantity or quality, than 
they otherwise would have had, but, on the contrary, that 
the schools should do everything possible to increase their 
efficiency, to the end that the children now in the schools 
may at the conclusion of their course be even better quali- 
fied than ever before to take up the duties and responsibili- 
ties of life. Both the present demands of the war emer- 
gency and the prospective demands of the necessary read- 
justments inevitably to follow emphasize the need of pro- 
viding in full measure for the education of all the people 

The President has repeatedly called the attention of the 
nation to the urgent necessity of this special form of con- 
servation. He has particularly urged young people gradu- 
ating from the high schools to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities offered by the colleges and technica! schools, “ to 
the end that the country may not lack an adequate supply 
of trained men and women,” and he assures young people 
who are not called to active military service that “ by pur- 
suing their courses (in school) with earnestness and dili- 
gence they also are preparing themselves for valuable ser- 
vice to the nation.” (July 20, 1917, Letter to Secretary 
Lane. ) 

Later the President again expressed his “very urgent 
concern that none of the educational processes of the coun- 
try should be interrupted any more than is absolutely un- 
avoidable during the war.” (January 18, 1918, Letter to 
the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A.) 


CONFERENCE. 


In response to the conviction that the time had come for 
the formulation of a definite statement which might have 
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the weight of a Government announcement of policy with 
reference to the schools in war time, Secretary Lane early 
in February took the initiative in calling a conference of 


representatives of the several Departments at Washington - 


most directly concerned, for the purpose of considering the 
matter. These included the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Labor, the United States Civil Service Commission, and 
the Department of the Interior through the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

As the result of several conferences the following state- 
ment has been prepared and formally adopted as expressing 
the attitude of these Departments. As such it is com- 
mended to the school officers and teachers of the country for 
their careful consideration. 

This statement includes a brief outline of the most press- 
ing needs as seen by each Department concerned, followed 
by a summary of conclusions and recommendations. 


THe NEED IN AGRICULTURE. 

Before the opening of the war there were in the United 
States about 6,000,000 farmers, and about an equal number 
of farm laborers. There are farm labor difficulties to be 
overcome in many parts of the Union. In some sections the 
situation is acute. 

Aside from the casual work, chores, and the like, which 
might be done outside of school hours, the labor of boys un- 
der 14 years of age is not a vital factor on the farm. City 
boys, without farm experience, are not generally useful un- 
der 16 years of age. In some lines of farm work unskilled 
boys can be used in part, under skilled direction. In some 
lines of work a bright, strong boy can step in, without pre- 
vious experience and be of use almost from the first day. There 
are, of course, some kinds of farm work that a boy without 
farm experience cannot be expected to do without training. 
In any case, intelligence, good health, and good physical de- 
velopment are essential for useful service on the farm. 

One of the urgent needs on the farms to-day is for capa- 
ble women to help with the housework. Without such help, 
many farms could not take on additional farm laborers, 
even if they were available, because of the added labor in- 
volved in providing meals and lodging. 


Tue NEED IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


The Army and Navy do not want, and cannot use, boys 
under 18 years of age, nor boys nor men of any age who are 
not strong and well-developed physically. So far as the 
Army and Navy are concerned, there is nothing more im- 
portant that the schools can do than to keep going at full 
capacity, and at the same time to emphasize in every possi- 
ble way their work in physical education. High school 
boys will render the best service of which they are capable 
by remaining in school until completion of the high school 
course. 


As soon as the Army is able to announce definitely its 
need of men possessing certain technical and trade qualifica- 
tions, it will be necessary for large numbers of young men 
18 years of age and over to respond by taking the training 
courses that may be provided to prepare them in the short- 
est possible time. But, in the meantime, nothing can pos- 
sibly be gained by boys doing otherwise than to continue in 
school, laying the very best possible foundation for such 
subsequent training. If they are wanted, they will be 
called. 

If the schools will carefully select boys having suitable 
physical development and other necessary qualifications, 
prepare them for the various branches of agricultural work, 
and send them out to service on the farms under proper 


auspices during the approaching vacation, they will un- 
doubtedly be offering greater relief in the present emergency 
than would be possible by attempting to carry on any work 
immediately under the Army or Navy. 

Vigorous physical training under discipline furnishes ex- 
cellent preparation for civil or military usefulness later on. 
Such value as formal military drill in the high schools may 
have, however, is more likely to be through keeping the boys 
satisfied to remain in school than as a contribution to the 
immediate military strength of the country. 


Tue NEED IN Civit SERVICE. 


There is a strong demand for clerks, stenographers, and 
typewriters, but the places cannot be filled by boys and 
girls under 18 years of age. No advantage would accrue to 
the civil service in any way by shutting down the schools, or 
by curtailing school facilities. 

Many civil service positions have been filled by drawing 
workers from commercial and industrial houses, and also 
by drawing teachers from the schools. All of the positions 
thus made vacant must be filled from some source. There- 
fore, schools could undoubtedly render a much needed ser- 
vice by organizing classes to train stenographers, type- 
writers, clerks, and secretaries. 


Tue NEED In INDUSTRY. 


Many industries and commercial establishments could use 
capable boys and girls for various kinds of service, but Gov- 
ernment officials maintain that no emergency exists which 
justifies proposing any relaxation of the laws safeguarding 
the working conditions of young people. 

Still more serious labor shortages in industry are antici- 
pated, but boys and girls under 18 years of age should not 
be used to make up these shortages any more than can pos- 
sibly be helped. It is easier to provide approved working 
conditions on the farm than in the mill or factory. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. Conditions in different sections of the country are so 
diverse that no detailed policy will be uniformly applicable. 


Only general policies and principles may be adopted for the 
country as a whole. 


Tue ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


2. There appears to be nothing in the present or prospec- 
tive war emergency to justify curtailment in any respect of 
the sessions of the elementary schools, or of the education of 
boys and girls under 14 years of age, and nothing which 
should serve as an excuse for interference with the pro- 
gressive development of the school system. Teachers and 
pupils may be encouraged to find ways of performing in the 
schools some service having war value, such as activities 
connected with the Junior Red Cross, War Garden Work, 
Boy Scouts, War Thrift work, and the like. Opportunities 
should be found to introduce into the school activities hav- 
ing real educational value, which at the same time link up 
the public schools with the ideals of service and self-sacrifice 
actuating our people, and bring home to the consciousness 


of teachers, pupils, and parents the essential unity of the 
nation in this great crisis. 


3. In view of the progress that has been made in this 
country in the enactment of compulsory education legisla- 
tion, it is assumed at the outset that there is no question 
that in the country and villages all girls under 14 years of 
age, and all boys under 12, might well continue in school 
through the summer, wherever the condition of the school 
funds makes this at all possible. 

4. In the cities, there would be no interference with the 
supply of needed labor if all children under 14 continue in 
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school to the end of the regular session, and through the 
summer as well; and there would be but little interference 
if all children under 16 continue in school. With reference 


to boys and girls over these ages, the recommendations . 


which follow indicate certain directions in which it is be- 
lieved the school program may be modified when necessary 
to meet emergencies. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


5. One of the places in which there appears to be imme- 
diate demand for modification of the high school program is 
in respect to the need for agricultural labor. Much valua- 
ble service can be rendered by carefully selecting and train- 
ing boys to assist in meeting this demand. It cannot be 
too strongly urged, however, that each pupil’s case be con- 
sidered individually, and no pupil should be excused from 
school for this purpose except with the written consent 
of the parents, to accept specified employment for a definite 
term, under responsible supervision by the school or by 
other approved agencies of the conditions of employment. 

6. It would be helpful in cities, and especially in indus- 
trial communities, if for boys and girls over 14 years of 
age in or out of school there could be introduced certain 
definite courses looking toward a co-operative half-time plan 
of school attendance and employment throughout the year. 


In GENERAL. 


7. In general, it is believed that wherever school boards 
can find the means, the present emergency is an opportune 
time for readjusting the schools on an all-year-round basis, 
with a school year of 48 weeks, divided into four quarters of 
12 weeks each. The schools would then be in continuous 
operation, but individual teachers and pupils would have 
the option of taking one quarter off at prearranged periods 
for needed change. 

8. If it is not practicable for the schools to change at once 
to the all-year-round program, a much-needed service can be 
rendered in many localities by organizing special summer 
and evening classes to train young people for the civil ser- 
vice, and to train stenographers, typewriters, clerks, and 
secretaries for the commercial world. In many communi- 
ties will be found numbers of adult women who are free to 
avail themselves of special training to fit for various kinds 
of positions in office and clerical work, taking temporarily 
the places of men called to the colors or to other employ- 
ment. 

9. Some schools should consider the possibility of arrang- 
ing a schedule for certain groups of students having a 
definite prospect of service, in accordance with which the 
summer months would be spent in school, leaving the stu- 
dents free to work on the farms during planting time in the 
spring and again during harvest time in the fall. In still 
other cases, particularly in the smaller communities, time 
may be secured for farm work by omitting the usual spring 
vacation, by holding school on Saturdays, and otherwise 
speeding up, and thus completing the term’s studies some 
weeks in advance of the usual date for closing the school. 

10. Special programs of the types suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraph should be reserved in general for individual 
students or specially selected groups of students who have 
definite plans for proper use of the time thus taken from 
the school. In no case can justification be found for the 
general shortening of the school term in the expectation 
that some students may find places of useful service. 

11. In response to definite requests from Government 
agencies, schools should be used from time to time for 
specific preparation of individuals for immediate service. 

12. Boys and girls should be urged, as a patriotic duty, tu 
remain in school to the completion of the high school course, 


and in increasing numbers to enter upon college and uni- 
versity courses, especially in technical and scientific lines, 
and normal school courses, to meet the great need for 
trained men and women. 
APPROVED. 
For the War Department, 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary. 
For the Navy Department, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Secretary. 
For the Department of Agriculture, 
Davin F. Houston, Secretary. 
For the Department of Labor, 
WILLIAM B. Witson, Secretary. 
For the U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 
JOHN A. McILHENNY, Chairman. 
For the Department of the Interior, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 
P. P. CLaxton, Commissioner of Education. 


Periodical Literature 


EDITED BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, 
PH.D. 


“Night in No-Man’s Land,” the first-hand experiences of 
the author, Captain R. Hugh Knyvett, which appears in the 
April Scribner’s, is a thrilling account of scouting along the 
front line. It furthermore gives a very adequate idea of 
trench life with the apparent indifference to danger under 
which our men are existing in their struggle for democracy. 


“A Gentleman Unafraid,” the letters of Edwin Austin 
Abbey, 2d (April Atlantic), gives a vivid account of the 
fighting at Vimy Ridge. André Cheradame’s article in the 
same magazine— The Fundamentals of the Situation ”— 
is one of the most interesting analyses of the problems of 
the Allies which has yet appeared. All the strategic errors 
of the Entente are derived from the theory that the West- 
ern Front is the most important front. This theory has 
given Germany a practically free hand in the East where 
her real desire lay. 


George Abel Schreiner, late representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press with the armies of the Central Powers, gives 
some most interesting side-lights on the war in _ his 
“Threads by Which Nations Hang” (April Harper’s). 

Most timely is the article in the Outlook for March 27 
on Josephus Daniels, “ The Man Who Has Democratized the 
Navy.” No more careful or impartial estimate of the 
achievements of the Secretary of the Navy has yet ap- 
peared. 


The article by Robert F. Griggs, “The Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes” (National Geographic Magazine for 
February), is remarkable for its illustrations. 


In his “Strategy That Will Win the War” (Yale Re- 
view for April), Lieut. Col. Emile Mayer, of the French 
army, says that “diplomacy, privation, financial crises, 
revolutions, imponderable moral factors such as fear or 
courage, faith or unbelief, great waves of enthusiasm or de- 
pression, the sentiments of human dignity and hatred of 
national subjection, the horror of tyranny and conscious- 
ness of civic duty, all co-operate with tactics and strategies 
to bring to the world the lasting peace we are invoking in 
all our prayers and with our whole heart.” 

“A Fourteenth Century Pilgrimage,” by Edith M. Millar 
(Fortnightly Review for March), is a charming account of 
the pilgrimage of three Florentines under the leadership of 
Lionardo de Vressobaldi to the Holy Land. 
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Justin H. Smith’s “ American Rule in Mexico” (Ameri- 
can Historical Review for January) is an able defence of 
General Scott’s policy in the southern country. 


Robert Lewis, in his “ What Next in Russia?” (World’s 
Work for April) sees three main alternatives for that un- 
happy state: (1) The gradual disintegration of Russia into 
independent states, later to become a loose federation; (2) 
perpetuation of the regime of ultra radicalism performing 
its political antics before a partly sympathetic but settled 
audience; (3) a sudden reversion to a relatively conserva- 
tive government, an ebb tide of extreme radicalism, drag- 
ging the Bolsheviki and their political platform back to the 
depths from which they were cast up by the tempest of revo- 
lution. 


“Economic Policy and Democratic Control,” the sixth of 
a series of articles on International Economic Relations 
(Athenaeum for March), attempts to apply the lessons of 
the past to the reconstruction of the world economic rela- 
tions which must accompany the settlement at the close of 
the war. The conclusion is that “ Zollvereins or economic 
alliances or super-states, however scientifically contrived 
and safeguarded, cannot take the place of responsible self- 
government. No settlement of the economic issues which 
will be at stake can be sound or enduring unless it secures 
that economic policy is everywhere subject to political con- 
trol.” 


H. G. Wells’ “A League of Free Nations the Plain Neces- 
sity” in The New Republic for April 6, 1918, is a strong 
argument for an international league. Economic changes 
demand new political ideals. Our own age has shown great 
sluggishness in political thinking. The present war is me- 
chanical, but is conducted by men whose discipline renders 
them conservative, and who know little or nothing of me- 
chanics. A continuance of existing states as absolutely in- 
dependent sovereignties is impossible, as conditions bring 
them so close together and give them such extravagant 
powers of mutual injury that they must sink national 
prejudices and dynastic ambitions in subordination to the 
welfare of mankind or utterly shatter one another. 

The Mexican Review for March has an interesting and 
well-illustrated article on “ The State of Nayarit.” Nayarit 
was formerly the Territory of Tepico, one of the most at- 
tractive but least known portions of the republic. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton’s “The Real Secret Diplomacy ” 
(North American for April) is an argument for democratic 
conferences in Europe. “It is idle to talk of consulting 
people if all their most primary passions and bitterest ex- 
periences are to be concealed in the interests of a theoretic 
humanitarianism.” Fabian Franklin’s article in the same 
number, “ The President and Public Opinion,” is a timely 
expression of confidence in the Administration. 

The Forum for April publishes “The World Status of 
German-Russian Peace,” an interview with Hon. John W. 
Griggs, which is an impartial analysis of the Russian situa- 
tion and its probable effect on the duration of the war. 
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Gorpy, Witsur F. Abraham Lincoln. (Heroes and Lead- 
ers in American History.) New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. 266. 75 cents. 


There seems to be a tendency among writers of biography 
for children to assume an over-enthusiastic tone and to 
constantly point out the moral of the story. This tendency 
Mr. Gordy has successfully resisted, if he was tempted to 
follow it. His account of Lincoln’s life tells a plain story 
in moderate and restrained language, adapted for pupils in 
the upper grades. The account is well balanced, considering 
those for whom it was written. Naturally, the boyhood 
and youth of the hero are given full attention. The author 
has emphasized Lincoln’s struggles to get books and to 
learn from them. More might have been told about the 
books that he studied in adult life. As in other biogra- 
phies, the position held by Lincoln as a lawyer in the later 
fifties is hardly given adequate attention. 

The book is well illustrated; if a map or two had been 
added its mechanical equipment would have been all that 
could be desired. Avsert H. SANFORD. 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


Smitu, Ropinson. An Introduction to Educa- 
tional Sociology. (Riverside Textbooks in Education.) 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 412. $1.75. 

This book deals with education from the social and 
sociological, as distinguished from the individual and psy- 


. chological, points of view. It is divided into two parts. 


Part I deals with Sociological Foundations; it gives an 
elementary treatment of different social groups and of edu- 
cation in relation to democracy and society. Part II on 
Education Applications is the wore important half of the 
book. It deals with the socialization of education. An 
examination of the headings of the chapters and of chapter 
sub-divisions shows that the analysis is logical; but in some 
chapters the treatment fails to carry out the promise of 
this admirable analysis. 

Dr. Smith has made a valuable study of his subject be- 
cause he does aim to treat the most important phases of 
education from the sociological point of view. It might be 
asserted, however, that this is a treatise on socialized edu- 
cation rather than educational sociology. The author calls 
attention continually to the need of understanding society 
and social organization, in addition to group motives and 
needs, in arranging courses and in deciding upon methods 
of discipline and instruction, as well as in determining the 
cultural or vocational work of the school. 

His idea of the place of education in democracy is shown 
by his statement that “democratic government, democratic 
religion, and democratic social organization demand demo- 
cratic education, and are in turn fostered by it.” Unfor- 
tunately, he does not treat democracy very much from the 
social standpoint. If that had been done, a broader founda- 
tion would have been laid for the work. 

In his treatment of subjects such as discipline, methods, 
and courses, Dr. Smith tries to combine the old with the 
new by offering on all three subjects valuable suggestions 
which, however, belong to and are treated from the older 
individualistic point of view. For example, in the chapter 
on discipline there is an excellent section on Social Disci- 
pline and some other material from the social point of view, 
but the author frequently loses sight of his general view- 
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point in the treatment of other topics in the chapter. Ina 
similar way, in the chapter on methods, the discussion is 
from the group point of view rather than with the social 
purpose in mind. Dr. Smith warns those who might read 
carelessly that “the term ‘socialization’ must not be con- 
fused with ‘ practicalization’ and ‘ vocationalization.’” He 
himself treats both the cultural and the vocational aspects 
of the subject in a broad and interesting way. In spite of 
defects due to failures to keep throughout the book to the 
social viewpoint, it is a real contribution to the literature 
of the new education. R. L, ASHLEY. 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Cal. 


Lone, Aucustus W. American Patriotic Prose. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1917 Pp. 414. $1.00. 


The purposes of this volume are well stated in the 
preface. It “is intended, first of all, to go into the hands 
of boys and girls, who are naturally interested in knowing 
what their fellow Americans have thought, and now think, 
about their country—its people, its actions, its ideals, and 
its purposes. . . . If they fully realize the great cost, the 
great value, of our heritage—its great opportunities and 
possibilities—they will willingly, even joyously, square 
their own shoulders and carry the weight over the crest of 
the next hill.” 

There are some 150 selections from 89 different men. In 
addition to this there are biographical sketches of the au- 
thors. This indicates that the selections are necessarily 
brief. In general, the arrangement is chronological, the 
different sections conforming to the different periods of 
American history. In addition to this there are sections on 
“Gallant Youth,” “ Responsibility,” and “ Opportunity.” 

The book would seemingly fit better in English than in 
history classes, but wherever used it would be inspiring and 
helpful in creating a proper patriotic feeling at this time 
when we need to realize what America is, how it came to be 
what it is, and what it hopes to be. These selections from 
men at different periods of our nation’s history and in dif- 
ferent walks of life could not be but inspiring to the youth 
of to-day, who will be the men and women of to-morrow. 
The chief regret and probably the chief criticism against the 
book will be that the selections are necessarily so brief. 

WILson P. SHORTRIDGE. 
University of Minnesota. 


Bemis, Karuertne I.; E., anp Sirn, 
Henry L. (editors). The Patriotic Reader. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 194. 56 cents. 


The use of materials intended to stimulate patriotic sen- 
timents is destined to increase, under the stimulus of 
present-day conditions. The editors of this Reader have 
compiled it with reference to the seventh and eighth grades 
and the junior high school. Many of the eighty-three se- 
lections included are familiar friends, such as Mrs. 
Hemans’s “Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” Webster’s 
“Supposed Speech of John Adams,” “Old Ironsides,” “O 
Captain, My Captain,” and Drake’s “American Flag.” With 
these are many selections that are less well known and a 
number that are the product of our present crisis. Such 
are extracts from Owen Wister’s “ Pentecost of Calamity,” 
Secretary Lane’s “Makers of the Flag,” the address of 
Premier Asquith in Parliament, April 17, 1917, and 
M. Viviani’s address at Mt. Vernon. 

One section is devoted to “The Amalgamation of Races 
in America,” and here we find an extract from Mary Aus- 
tin. Another section presents “ Our Country’s Ideals,” with 
several standard and some newer extracts. There are a 
number of national hymns and songs, and finally a series 


of quotations and short selections. Every school should be 
supplied with compilations of this nature, and it would be 
difficult to find a better one. 

ALBERT H. SANFORD. 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


Lipsy, WALTER. An Introduction to the History of Science. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. x, 288. $1.50. 

From the author’s prefatory statement it is to be in- 
ferred that this treatise was designed as a text book for 
youth of from seventeen to twenty-two years of age, per- 
haps in institutes of technology. It clearly is well adapted 
to that special use and also to the still larger one of afford- 
ing valuable supplementary reading to high school students 
of European history. The passing of the day when school 
history was restricted to war and politics has meant new 
interest in the beginnings of all lines of human achieve- 
ment. Unsung some benefactors of their fellow men will 
doubtless continue to be, like him perhaps who invented 
the wheelbarrow, but more and more the achievers in peace- 
ful fields are receiving due recognition from the pen of the 
historian. This littletreatise begins with the ancient 
oriental world and includes all fields of natural science and 
all the leading contributors to our knowledge of it down 
to the present day. The biographical treatment of the 
subject is naturally the pre-eminent one and the reader's 
interest is accordingly heightened. Each of the brief 
chapters is followed by a short bibliography and eight 
illustrations are supplied. It is a piece of work well worth 
doing and so well done as to be both reliable and readable, 
and deserves a place in all high school and public libraries. 


Grpzons, Hersert ADAMS. The Reconstruction of Poland 
and the Near East. New York: The Century Co., 1917. 
Pp. x, 218. $1.00. 


Mr. Gibbons is a notable phenomenon among popular 
American writers dealing with the nationalist issues of the 
war. Journalist by profession, he possesses the historian’s 
love of facts for their own sake as well as the historian’s 
critical attitude toward his material. Hardly another 
countryman of ours dealing with the problems of the Near 
East will prove to be so conscientious, instructed and en- 
thusiastic guide as he. In fact, now that the European 
writers have almost to a man been seduced from even the 
most rudimentary fair play by the passions of the war, Mr. 
Gibbons’ American detachment added to his learning se- 
cures him a place with a handful of men, a very small hand- 
ful, to whom we may continue to look with confidence for 
light and leading. His first concern is with the facts, and 
he is busy, as far as the modest compass of his book per- 
mits, with setting them before us and persuading us to ac- 
cept them in place of the generalizations and absurd illu- 
sions touching Poland and the Near East, which, as a pub- 
lic, we have been content to swallow and call history. It is 
not to decry the Polish section to state that the Near East 
chapters have the touch of a particularly intimate knowl- 
edge, and that they are distinguished by the correction of 
several obstinately held errors. The misunderstanding 
touching “the universal khalif” is cleared up in a few ad- 
mirable pages (135 ff.). The predatory role played by all 
the great powers without exception is also brought out. and 
serves to emphasize the theme, which is the steady inspira- 
tion of the author’s work, that the happiness of the small 
nations depends on the elimination, preferably the self- 
elimination by a published policy of disinterestedness of the 
great states. 

Herewith we touch the purpose of the book, for the fire 
of a great purpose inspires every page. Mr. Gibbons has a 
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solution of the problem of the small nationalities which 
has so long been vexing the world, and this solution is not 
drawn, as the historian pure and simple would be inclined 
to do, from the experience of the past. Being also a jour- 
nalist, the author wishes to have a hand in shaping the 
future and urges the full application of the program of 
idealism which generous souls have voiced since the begin- 
ning of the war, and which the statesmen of the allies have 
repeatedly endorsed. Mr. Gibbons quotes from Messrs. 
Grey, Viviani, and Balfour with warm approval, but he is 
careful to point out that many of their engagements are in 
suspicious contradiction with their words. The giving of 
Constantinople to Russia, for instance, how can that be har- 
monized with the principle of the independence of all peo- 
ples, great and small? Again, the planned partition of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Epirus, how can such a program be 
regarded as differing by a hair’s breadth from the policy of 
spoliation ascribed to Germany? Since the appearance of 
his book Mr. Gibbons has had his worst fears confirmed, 
for the secret treaties published by the Bolsheviki have 
brought out that all the partition arrangements which the 
author denounces have been solemnly pledged among the 
allied cabinets. And heaviest disappointment of all, the 
Italian treaty of April 26, 1915, which makes final and ir- 
revocable havoc of the nationalist idea in the Near East, 
bears the signature of Mr. Gibbons’ leading idealist prophet, 
Sir Edward Grey! 

In view of the ease with which public men profess the 
principles of altruism while continuing the selfish practice 
of the ages, is it not possible to declare that further hollow 
affirmation is undesirable, and that some other method must 
be found of settling the nationalist issue? Mr. Gibbons 
himself hints at the way out: the formula to be adopted at 
the peace conference should be not altruism but law, not 
protestations of unselfishness but internationalization. Mr. 
Gibbons himself must be by now well convinced that he can- 
not greatly change human nature; he can, however, help 
organize it under social and legal arrangements dictated by 
the concept of world-unity. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 
The University of Chicago. 


CHANNING, Epwarp. A History of the United States. Vol. 
IV. Federalists and Republicans, 1789-1815. New 

_ York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. viii, 575. $2.75. 

In this volume Professor Channing enters the national 
period and settles into his stride for the home stretch. He 
has still to cover the hundred years from James Monroe to 
Woodrow Wilson, with four volumes reserved for the task— 
a proportion which seems adequate. The field of the pres- 
ent volume has been already traversed by three of Professor 
Channing’s books, which perhaps accounts for a certain 
nonchalance of style in this that here and there approaches 
flippancy. It is perfectly evident that he enjoyed himself 
immensely in this final journey over a familiar highway, 
renewing ancient friendships, refreshing pet animosities, 
and exploring inviting by-paths that no doubt beckoned as 
he passed on earlier and less leisurely trips. His frank 
pleasure in logging the road imparts itself to the reader, 
and gives the book a quite remarkable freshness. 

Stripped of its flashes of personality and the illuminating 
details of research that witness the author’s ripe scholar- 
ship, the book, of course, tells only the old story of the 
transition to national government, the growth of parties, 
the Louisiana Purchase, and the barren wrangle with 
France and England. To review these topics would be 
tedious, and I shall content myself, therefore, with the men- 
tion of a few features of chapters 1, 3, 4, 7, 8 and 11. 
Chapter 1 is a description of the social, economic, and in- 


tellectual condition of the country at the inauguration of 
the Constitution. Henry Adams and Professor McMaster 
have given us studies of the same sort, but this is the most 
concrete treatment that we have, besides being, perhaps, the 
most original contribution in the book. In it Professor 
Channing discusses population, transportation, postal 
facilities, wages, salaries, and professional incomes, prices 
and cost of living, amusements, the prevalence of drinking, 
medical practice, the popular rage for patent medicines and 
lotteries, and still has space and time for ruminations upon 
the possible effect of alcohol on intellect and longevity, and 
to intimate that Nathan Dane was hen-pecked. Chapter 3 
is notable for a thoroughly excellent account of Hamilton’s 
financial reorganization. Chapter 4 is a vivid and unusual 
account of the frenzied speculation that succeeded the de- 


. pression of the period of the Confederation, revealing an 


enormous amount of labor on intricate materials. Chapter 
7 is a sympathetic vindication and rehabilitation of Adams. 
Chapter. 8 is a somewhat minute study of the election of 
1800, resulting in the surprising discovery that Jefferson 
was the candidate of the urban voters, and that the change 
of 236 votes in New York City would have elected Adams. 
Chapter 11 is mentioned for dissent. In the first place, 
it is rather an allusive discussion of the Louisiana Purchase 
than a direct exposition of that interesting transaction, so 
that it is to be doubted whether a reader getting his first 
impression from Professor Channing’s comprehensive his- 
tory would have a satisfactory knowledge either of what 
happened or why. In the second place, the author dis- 
misses altogether too cavalierly the Spanish side of the dis- 
pute over the western boundary of Louisiana (pp. 332-333) : 
“ Napoleon,” he says, “sold to us the right to call upon the 
Spaniards for the delivery of certain territory. That ter- 
ritory was described in the instructions that were issued 
to General Victor long before any thought of selling the 
province to the United States or to anybody else had en- 
tered the mind of Napoleon or any other Frenchman, and 
show conclusively what the French government understood 
was the meaning of the treaty of San Ildefonso. These in- 
structions were repeated to Laussat, and it was this terri- 
tory that he received from the Spaniards and passed on to 
Claiborne and Wilkinson as representatives of the United 
States. . . . On the west, the boundary was the Rio Bravo. 
. . . Such was the Louisiana that we bought from France in 
the year 1803.” Of course, France’s right, and therefore 
our right, to Texas depended on the historical question of 
whether France owned and ceded it to Spain in 1763, rather 
than on Napoleon’s instructions to Victor; and it seems 
susceptible of historical proof that Spain was in continuous 
occupation of the country for nearly half a century before 
the Treaty of Paris. EvucGene C. BARKER. 


The University of Texas. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NEBRASKA Historica Socrety. Vol. 
XVIII. Edited by Albert Watkins, Historian of the 
Society. Lincoln: The Society, 1917. Pp. 449. 

This rather handsome volume contains the proceedings of 
all the annual meetings of the society from 1909 to 1916, 
the reports of the sessions of the executive board from 1908 
to 1917, and a number of historical papers. An entertain- 
ing address by William Jennings Bryan, delivered at the 
opening session of the thirty-first annual meeting on the 
subject of “ History ” appears in the first part of the vol- 
ume. The three important historical papers are: “ Neo- 
polis, Near-Capital,” by Albert Watkins, historian of the 
society; “Controversy in the Senate Over the Admission 
of Nebraska,” by John Lee Webster, president of the so- 
ciety; and “ How Nebraska was Brought Into the Union,” 
also by Albert Watkins. Biographical sketches of James B. 
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Kitchen, Jefferson H. Broady, and Lorenzo Crounse are also 
included. A few other papers, relating to subjects of local 
interest are printed with the proceedings. A memorial 
sketch of the late Clarence Sumner Paine, secretary of the 
society from 1907 to 1916, appears in the front pages of the 
volume. JOHN W. OLIVER. 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


BENNION, Mitton. Citizenship: An Introduction to Social 
Ethics. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. 
xviii, 181. $1.00. 

This book comes in response to a tendency, which is 
manifest to-day, of a greater socialization of the civics 
courses as presented in the high schools. “Citizenship” is 
an effort to present to the high school senior and college 
freshman a course in applied ethics of citizenship. The 
purpose of the book is “to stimulate appreciation of the 
ethical principles and the development of worthy social 
ideals, and to indicate how these ideals may find expres- 
sion.” It appears to be a synopsis of a course which the 
author has been presenting to his classes at the University 
of Utah, and the organization of its material would suggest 
that it is based upon themes written by his pupils. There 
is absent a logical development of a central thought, and 
the reader gets the impression that it is in the maim a col- 
lection of unrelated essays. As stated in the preface, it 
“soars above the clouds,” and is, therefore, too abstract for 
high school use. 

Dr. David Snedden’s introduction shows excellently the 
need for a more intensive study of practical citizenship in 
the secondary schools. 

The book is divided into two parts, “ The Social Inherit- 
ance and Political Problems” and “ The Responsibilities of 
Citizenship.” In part one are discussed such subjects as 
our inheritance, social institutions, conservation, public 
ownership or regulation, regulation of prices, private prop- 
erty, and taxation. In part two, the nature of justice, re- 
lation of the individual to social institutions, the family, 
vocations, business organizations, religious and charitable 
institutions, the school, the co-operative communities, the 
county, the town, the city, the state, and the national gov- 
ernmental functions, suffrage, public officials, and interna- 
tional relations. An elaborate series of questions and ex- 
ercises on the different chapters is appended. The book 
contains no bibliography. W. H. Hatrwaway. 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee. 


An illustrated article upon “The Wampum Treaty 
Belts ” exchanged by William Penn and the Indians appears 
in the Southern Workman for March, 1918. 


Awards in Prize Essay Contests 


CONDUCTED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
HISTORICAL SERVICE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Committee of Award—Group A: Prof. W. S. Fer- 
guson, Harvard University; Alfred C. Lane, Tufts 
College; Warren O. Ault, Boston University. 

First Prize: John A. Viele, Springfield 
(High School of Commerce). 

Second Prize: Lucy E. Day, High School, 
Hopedale. 

Third Prize: 


Burton P. Fowler, High 
School, Milton. 


Fourth Prize: Ann B. C. Pulcifer, High 
School, Concord. 

Fifth Prize: M. Marjorie Harwood, 24 
Palmer Avenue, Springfield (West Spring- 
field High School). 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The contest was in charge of the Rhode Island 
History Teachers’ Association. 

Committees of Award—Group A: President How- 
ard Edwards, Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton; Howard W. Preston, Secretary Rhode Island 
Historical Society, Providence; Miss Frances Lucas, 
Principal Lincoln High School for Girls, Provi- 
dence. Group B: Dr. Lewis H. Meader, Principal 
Lexington Avenue Grammar School, Providence; 
Harold L. Madison, Curator Roger Williams Park 
Museum, Providence; Miss Clara E. Craig, Super- 
visor Rhode Island State Normal School, Providence. 

Essays submitted, 26. 

Group A: 

First Prize: Mary Madeleine Kane, Pontiac 
(Cranston High School, Auburn). 

Second Prize: Miss Clark, 285 Broadway, 
Newport (Rogers High School). 

Third Prize: Sarah E. Taylor, 451 High 
School, Lonsdale (Cumberland High School, 
Valley Falls). 

Fourth Prize: Lucy F. Rice, 38 Highland 
Avenue, Westerly (High School). 

Fifth Prize: A. Howard Williamson, Tech- 
nical High School, Providence. 

Group B: 

First Prize: M. Veronica F. Holland, 
Normal Observation School, Providence. 

Second Prize: Jennie E. Winsor, 760 
Greenville Avenue, Johnston (Bridgham 
School, Providence). 

Third Prizes: Annie E. Bucklin, Georgia- 
ville; Bessie M. Blinkhorn, 577 Public Street, 
Providence (Temple Street School) ; Margaret 
M. Nugent, 2486 Pawtucket Avenue, East 
Providence (Bayside School, Warwick) ; 
A. Edith Huff, Apponaug (Carpenter’s Cor- 
ner School) ; Margaret Breck Simmons, Green 
End, Newport (Mumford School). 


WISCONSIN. 


Committee of Award—Group A: Prof. W. T. Root, 
University of Wisconsin; Arthur D. S. Gillett, Su- 
perior State Normal School; R. B. Way, Beloit. 

First Prize: Theodore C. Blegen, 984 Oak- 
land Avenue, Milwaukee (Riverside High 
School). 

Second Prize: Marjorie Strong Allen, High 
School, Wrightstown. 

Third Prize: Lucille Drewry, High School, 
Waldo. 

Fourth Prize: L. 
School, Markesan. 

Fifth Prize: Leland M. Forman, High 
School, Glenbeulah. 


W. Petersen, High 


— 
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Preliminaries of the World Conflict 
Syllabus of a Course of Study 


BY HALFORD L. HOSKINS, HIGH SCHOOL, WICHITA, KANSAS. 


NOTE 


Unforeseen circumstances have prevented the National 
Board for Historical Service from contributing the Supplement 
upon Economic Background of the War which was announced 
for this issue. 

The publishers of the Magazine have therefore substituted 
the following excellent syllabus by Mr. H. L. Hoskins. This 
was arranged for a high school class, but it contains features 
which make it serviceable for college work also, as well as for 
classes and clubs for the study of recent events.—Editor. 


PREFACE. 


This study outline is the result of an attempt to supply 
the need for an especially practical course in European his- 
tory. It is not intended to constitute a history of the 
World War, nor a plan which stresses all the phases of life 
in modern Eurepe. It is, however, designed to secure for 
the student a broad, comprehensive view of European his- 
tory, particularly during modern times, noting tendencies 
and motives, and attempting to interpret the significant 
facts and to give their explanation in terms of every-day 
life. It is primarily a history course rather than merely a 
war course, but it is intended to be the means of conveying 
a sane and intelligent understanding of the circumstances 
in which we live. 

Prepared for a one semester’s course, the plan as given is 
necessarily not exhaustive; it does provide a sufficiently 
complete course of study for the average high school stu- 
dent. The teacher must determine, of course, to what ex- 
tent the outline is to be developed. Our views of the com- 
parative importance of the many phases of the present sit- 
uation are so varied and so changing that the relative 
amount of time which should be devoted to the different 


features of the course is difficult to determine. Moreover, 
there are no established precedents for such a course, and, 
in a sense, it is a pioneer. It is evident that in one semes- 
ter the ground covered cannot be very extensive if a thor- 
ough understanding of historical development is to be se- 
cured. For this reason, high school courses in European 
history, covering the field of history from its beginning to 
about 1700, are made a _ prerequisite. This furnishes a 
working basis for the development of the specialized topics 
of the course. The outline provides for sixty lessons, thus 
giving sufficient latitude for supplementary work, reviews, 
tests, or more thorough consideration of some of the topics 
in the outline. 


The topie for each day’s work has been outlined some- 
what in detail. chiefly for the purpose of serving as a guide 
to reading. This outline is not intended to summarize the 
chief points of the lesson, but rather to direct the investiga- 
tion and to stimulate interest and curiosity on the part of 
the student. Recitations in such a course are not supposed 
to be devoted to the mere recitation of facts, except where 
necessary to insure a proper understanding of important 
points, but are intended to give opportunity for the discus- 
sion of the more significant facts in human development. 


Neither are the problems included in each lesson in any 


sense exhaustive. They are inserted chiefly for the purpose 
of stimulating thought and inquiry, as well as for serving 
as an indication of the more important phases of the les- 
son. However, a student who has a good comprehension of 
all the problems listed must needs have a rather thorough 
knowledge of the whole field. 

Since there is as yet no textbook available for such a 
course, it is taken for granted that a reasonably good work- 
ing reference library is at hand. Also, since much of the 
material needed for reference in the latter part of the 
course is not yet in permanent form, the student must 
necessarily have access to the recent volumes of dependable 
current literature. The references cited in connection with 
the study outline are those which are to be found in must 
history reference libraries, and while the list is not in any 
sense complete, it still provides a sufficient working basis 
for the preparation of the lesson and the discussion of the 
main facts involved in it. Special reports and notebook ex- 
ercises may be given by the teacher. It may be said, how- 
ever, that too much stress cannot be laid upon the study 
of maps showing the development of modern Europe. 


An additional list of references is given in the bibliogra- 
phy appended to this syllabus. Only those books have been 
listed which offer material from an historical point of view. 
The object in preparing this bibliography has been not so 
much the presentation of a complete list of authoritative 
works as the listing of a comparatively few dependable vol- 
umes on the main phases of the war and its foundation. 


In the references given in the outline proper the titles of 
reference books are given but once, and thereafter are not 
included. The most important references for the prepara- 
tions of lessons are starred. There seems to be no neces- 
sity here for a grouping of references under the heads of 
sources and secondary works. Both outlines and references 
are presented more in detail as the course progresses, for 
reasons which are obvious. 

The success of the course depends largely on the willing- 
ness of the student to do extensive reading and investigat- 
ing, while constantly striving to understand the forces 
which have directed the actions of men. If a sufficiently 
critical, questioning spirit is consistently applied, the 
course will have well served its purpose. 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF PRELIMINARIES OF THE 
PRESENT WORLD SITUATION. 


A. HIsToricaL BACKGROUND. 


I. Origin of the European States. 
1. Heritage of the Dark Ages. 
2. Outcome of the Feudal Period. 
3. Development of Nationalities to the Reformation. 
4. Situation at the End of the Religious Wars. 
II. National Consolidation and Expansion. 
1. The Constitutional Development of England. 
2. Founding of the British Empire. 
3. Louis XIV in European Affairs. 
4. Rise of Russia: Sweden. 
5. Rise of Prussia: Poland Partitioned. 


. Revolutionary Period in Europe. 


1. The French Revolution and Napoleon. 
a. The Course of the French Revolution. 
b. Napoleon: His Campaigns. 
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¢. Napoleon’s Reconstruction of Europe. 
d. The Congress of Vienna. 
2. Later Revolutionary Activity. 
a. Europe Under Metternich. 
b. The French Revolution of 1848. 
c. 1848 in Austria and Germany. 


IV. Constitutional Development of the Western Powers. 


1. The Unification of Italy. 

a. Italy from 1815 to 1849. 

b. Subsequent Steps in Unification. 
2. The Unification of Germany. 


a. Bismarck and the Austro-Prussian War. 


b. The Franco-Prussian War. 
ce. The New German Empire. 
3. France and Britain. 
a. The Third French Republic. 
b. The Present British Constitution. 
ce. The Irish Problem. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF WoRLD PROBLEMS. 


I. Phases of Territorial Expansion. 


1. The Partition of Africa. 
a. Problems of European Expansion. 
b. The Resulting African Situation. 
2. The Far East. 
a. The Russo-Japanese War. 
b. Relations of Japan and China. 
3. The Balkan Situation. 
a. Liberation of the Balkan States. 
b. Recent Conflicting Balkan Interests. 
4. The Near East. 
a. Turkey and the Eastern Question. 
b. The Problems of Constantinople. 


II. Events Leading to the War. 
1. Review of Conflicting Interests. 


. Aims of Austria. 
. Situation of Russia. 
The Case of Germany. 
. The Case of Britain. 
The Case of France. 
The Circumstances of Italy. 
. Situation of the Minor Powers. 
2. Late Diplomatic History. 
a. Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. 
b. The Hague Peace Conferences. 
e. Recent Diplomatic Crises. 
3. Preparation for War. 
a. Objects of War. 
b. Militarism and Armaments. 
e. Austro-German War Preparations. 
d. The German Idea of War. 


C. THe War. 


I. Opening Events. 
1. The Austro-Serbian Controversy. 
2. Failure of Diplomacy. 
3. Violation of Belgian Neutrality. 
4. Spread of the War. 


II. The Course of the War. 


1. Conduct of the War. 
a. Events of 1914-15. 
b. The War During 1916. 
ce. Developments in 1917-18. 
2. The Russian Situation. 
3. Entrance of the United States. 
a. Struggle to Maintain Neutrality. 
b. Reasons for the Declaration of War. 
ce. America’s Place in the Struggle. 


III. Prospectus. 


1. Proposals for Peace. 
2. Proposed Remedies for War. 
3. The Future of War. 


PRELIMINARIES OF THE PRESENT \WORLD 
SITUATION. 


A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 
I. ORIGIN OF THE EUROPEAN STATES. 


1. Heritage from the Dark Ages. 


a. Break-up of the Roman Empire. 
b. Barbarian migrations and settlements. 
(1) Disappearance of civilization. 
c. New physical or racial basis. 
(1) Variety of racial proportions. 
(2) Foundation for modern European peoples. 
(3) Formation of new languages and institutions (a), 
e. g., the Romance nations. 


References: 
Harding, New Medieval and Modern History, pp. 13-25. 
Myers, Medieval and Modern History, chaps. 1, 2, 4. 
West, Modern World, chaps. 3, 4. 
Robinson and Breasted, Outlines of European History, 
chap. 12. 


Problems: 

What are the three prime elements of modern civiliza- 
tion? 

Show that the barbarian invasions of Europe were the 
greatest blessings in disguise. 

Where, in these dark times, were any elements of the 
problems of the present? 

Explain the similarities and differences of the Spanish, 
French, Italian, English and German languages. 


2. Outcome of the Feudal Period. 


a. The Feudal System in theory and practice. 
(1) Its causes and nature. 
(2) Growth of common language and sentiment. 
b. Gradual rise of nations. 
(1) Formation of the nuclei of nations. 
(2) Absence of natural or racial boundaries. 
(3) First attempts at centralized government. 
ce. Complete disintegration of the Carolingian Empire. 


References: 


Harding, chaps. 1-4. 

Myers, chaps. 7, 8, 9. 

West, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9; all brief. 
Robinson and Breasted, chap. 16. 


Problems: 

On what basis did the present nations of western Eu- 
rope form? Does this in any way account for their 
later conflicts? 

Point out instances where some of the gravest problems 
now found in Europe must be traced to the Feudal 
Period for their origin. 

What is a buffer state? Its purpose? 


8. Development of Nationalities to the Reformation. 


a. The Holy Roman Empire. 

(1) Origin of the idea. 

(2) Attempts to use it as a working basis. 

(3) Subsequent condition of Germany and Italy. 
b. England. 

(1) Anglo-Saxon England. 

(2) Danes and Normans. 

(3) Rise of free institutions. 
ce. Growth of France. 

(1) Formation of the French Kingdom. 

(2) Outcome of the Hundred Years’ War. 
d. Rise of Spain. 

(1) Spanish Marches. 

(2) Consolidation of the Christian states. 
e. The Crusades. 

(1) Important effects on Europe. 
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References: 
Harding, sketch chaps. 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Myers, chaps. 11, 12, 13, 17. 
West, chaps. 10, 11, 12, 16, 17. 
Robinson and Breasted, chaps. 18, 19. 


Problems: 


Account for the lack of any kind of national govern- 
ment in Germany and Italy until recent times. 

Explain the development of free institutions in Eng- 
land, and their absence everywhere else. 

Note the long hostility of France and England, and its 
causes. 

Also note the uncertainty of territories and boundaries 
when France was in process of formation. Use maps 
liberally. 


4. Situation at the End of the Religious Wars. 


a. Revolt of the Netherlands. 
(1) The religious situation. 
(2) The foundation for modern states. 
b. The Thirty Years’ War. 
(1) Its scope. 
(2) Peace of Westphalia: territorial changes. 
(a) Acquisitions of Sweden. 
(b) Gains of France: Alsace. 
(ec) Rearrangements in Germany, Holland, Switzerland. 


References: 


Harding, chap. 19. 

Myers, chaps. 23, 24, 25. 

West, chap. 22. 

Robinson and Breasted, chap. 26. 


Problems: 
Was the chief motive of these long wars religion? If 
not, what? 


What effect did the Thirty Years’ War have on the 
later development of Germany? Read descriptions 
of these wars in *Gardiner, “ Thirty Years’ War.” 

Here Germany was the helpless battleground of na- 
tions; might this have left some elements of hate in 
the German mind? 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION. 
1. Constitutional Development of England. 


a. Struggles of Parliament for ascendancy. 

(1) Effect of the Wars of the Roses. 

(2) Recuperation of Parliament under the Tudors. 
b. Conflicts between King and Parliament. 

(1) Divine Right idea of the Stuarts. 

(2) Opposition of Parliament. 

(3) Civil War and the Commonwealth. 

(4) The Restoration and the Revolution of 1688. 
e. Later growth of constitutional government. 

(1) Parliamentary growth under the Hanovers. 

(2) Influence on the English people. 

(3) Results on the world’s progress. 


II. 


References: 
Harding. pp. 221-225, chap. 21. 
Myers, chap. 28. 
West. chaps. 23-26. 
Robinson and Breasted, chap. 27. 
Cheyney, Short History of England, summaries of 
chaps. 9-17. 


Problems: 

What has been the importance to modern history of 
British constitutional development? Cite concrete 
illustrations. 

In what sense has England been the laboratory of the 
world? 

Why should it matter particularly to other powers 
whether England or Germany controls Gibraltar and 
Suez in times of peace? 


b. 


d. Extent. 


a. Origin of Russia. 


. Louis’ foreign designs. 


. Summary of his influence. 


Note the places where, up to the present, the highest 
type of citizenship has been developed. 


2. Founding of the British Empire. 
Motives. 
(1) Increase of the population in England. 
(2) Religion. 
(3) Commerce. 
Means. 
(1) Peaceful explorations and settlement. 
(2) Military force in cases of dispute. 
Reasons for success. 
(1) Character of the colonists. 
(2) The policy of colonial support. 
(3) Nature of colonial government. 


(1) Extent of power in North America. 
(2) Control of India. 


References: 


Harding, pp. 453-462. 
Myers, chap. 31. 

West, chap. 27, pp. 418-422. 
Robinson and rd, Outlines of European History 


II, pp. 72-79. 
*Cheyney, chap. 17. 
Problems: 


Has British expansion always been conscious? 

How can England’s monopoly of so many large colonial 
fields be accounted for? 

Where do you find possible “bones of contention” in 
this territorial growth? 

Which state should be considered England’s most logi- 
cal rival in the colonial field up to the nineteenth 
century? Why? 


3. Louis XIV in European Affairs. 


Louis’ chief ambitions. 
(1) To be supreme in France. 
(2) To make France supreme in Europe. 


(1) Attempts to conquer the Dutch. 
(a) Lack of success; small gains. 
(2) War of the Palatinate (King William’s War). 
(a) Seizure of German territory. 
(b) Gains at the end of the war. 

(3) War of the Spanish Succession (Queen Anne’s War). 
(a) New coalitions and interests involved. 
(b) Peace of Utrecht. 


(1) On the political map. 
(2) On social and religious conditions. 
References: 

Harding, chap. 20. 

Myers, chap. 27. 

West, chap. 28. 

Robinson and Breasted, chap. 28. 


Problems: 


Were Louis’ ambitions pardonable? 
Summarize the territories by which France was gainer 
at the end of his wars and note the nations which 
were losers. 
What did the people in the territories concerned have 
to say about it? Would such wars and transfers 
tend to develop national feeling, or not? 
Note that Europe is in a constant state of unstable 
equilibrium, of which now one, now another, ambi- 
tious man tries to take advantage. 


5 4. Rise of Russia: Sweden. 
(1) Races, peoples and geography of Russia. 


(2) The coming of the Northmen: Rurik. 
(3) The founding of the Romanoff dynasty. 
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b. Wars with Sweden. 
(1) Territorial ambitions of Peter I. 
(2) Defeat of Charles XII of Sweden. 
(3) Loss of territory to Russia and Prussia. 
e. Internal reforms of Peter I. 
(1) Opening the door westward; Petrograd. 
(2) Attempts toward modernization of Russia. 


References: 


Harding, pp. 431-437. 

Myers, chap. 19. 

West, chap. 29. 

Robinson and Beard, pp. 53-58. 

Hazen, Modern European History, pp. 17-27. 


Problems: 

Compare the rise of Russia and France. Account for 
the difference. 

Was Russia “entitled” to a western seaport, as Peter 
claimed ? 

Ought Russia’s late entrance into European affairs be 
an argument for or against rapid development? 
Why? 

Note that Russia came into existence as a civilized 
state at the expense of other powers. How might 
that affect her future? 


5. Rise of Prussia: Poland Partitioned. 


a. Origin of Prussia. 
(1) Growth of Brandenburg. 
(2) Addition of Prussia. 
(3) Further gains of the early Hohenzollerns. 
b. Acquisitions of Frederick II. 
(1) Seizure of Silesia. 
(2) War on the Austrian Succession (King George’s War). 
(a) Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
(3) The Seven Years’ War (French and Indian War). 
(a) Treaties of Hubertsburg and Paris. 
(b) Importance of the territorial changes. 
(4) Constructive work of Frederick. 
e. Fate of Poland. 
(1) Review of independent Poland. 
(2) Three partitions to Prussia, Russia and Austria. 


References: 


Harding, pp. 437-453, 462-465. 
Myers, chap. 30. 

West, pp. 415-420. 

Robinson and Beard, pp. 58-72. 
Hazen, pp. 10-17, 29. 


Problems: 


What have ever been some of the most striking traits 
of the Hohenzollern family? In what rulers of the 
line have these been most pronounced ? 

When and why was a policy of Prussian military 
supremacy undertaken? Why is Frederick’s statue 
to be removed from Washington? 

What were the objects in the partitions of Poland? 

Why is Germany proposing to re-establish Poland as 
an independent state? Would Poland be independent? 

Note the far-reaching results of the Seven Years’ War. 


III. THe PeRiop IN EvROPE. 
1. The French Revolution and Napoleon. 


a. Course of the French Revolution. 
(1) Causes of the Revolution. 
(a) Causes inherent in France and Europe. 
(b) Increasing enlightenment. 
(2) Attempts at popular government. 
(a) Failure of the monarchy. 
(b) Successive national bodies. 
(c) Reasons for the failure of popular government. 
(3) Foreign complications. 
(a) French revolutionary propaganda abroad. 


(b) The interference of Austria and Prussia. 
(ec) Effect on the course of the Revolution. 


References: 
Harding, chaps. 24, 25. 
Myers, chap. 33. 
West, chaps. 31, 32, 33, 34. 
Robinson and Beard, chaps. 5, 6, 7. 
Hazen, chaps. 1-8. 


Problems: 
What old principles led the Austrians and Prussians to 
invade France without provocation in 1792? 
What is the great significance of the French Revolu- 
tion? 
Why were the French unable to find a working form of 
popular government? Cf. present Russia. 
Note the feeling of the reactionary governments toward 
anything like liberalism. 
b. Napoleon: His campaigns. 
(1) Napoleon’s early career. 
(a) Napoleon’s characteristics and ambitions. 
(b) Qualities of leadership. 
(c) Early services to France. 
(2) The Empire. 
(a) Successive steps in the rise to power. 
(b) The creation of the Empire. 
(c) Napoleon’s war policy. 
(3) The military campaigns. 
(a) Campaigns during the Directory and Consulate. 
i. Italian campaign. 
ii. Expedition to Egypt. 
(b) Campaigns as Emperor. 
i. The struggle against coalitions. 
ii. Wars resulting from the Continental System. 
iii. The Hundred Days. 
(ec) Napoleon’s rank as a military genius. 
References : 
Harding, chap. 26, pp. 527-530, 534-541. 
Myers, pp. 543-555, 557-568, 573-579. 
West, chaps. 35, 36, pp. 489-493, 497-500. 
Robinson and Beard, chap. 8, pp. 207-217. 
*Hazen, pp. 179-186, 191-205, 208-212, 213-248. 


Problems: 


Was the French Revolution a failure? 

How do yov account for Napoleon? Would the same 
kind oi situation produce such another? 

Did Napoleon discredit or create friends for the Revo- 
lution? 

What feeling have his crushing victories and harsh 
terms caused toward France on the part of her neigh- 
bors? 

Study Napoleon’s military principles. How do those 
of the present German Empire compare with them? 

c. Napoleon’s reconstruction of Europe. 
(1) Napoleon’s work in France. 

(a) Reform of the administration. 

(b) The Code Napoleon. 

(2) Changes elsewhere in Europe. 

(a) Creation of new governments and states. 

(b) The reorganization of Germany. 

(c) Dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire. 

(3) Summary of achievements. 
(a) Napoleon’s permanent works. 
(b) Their effect on recent Europe. 


References: 
Harding, pp. 530-534. 
Myers, pp. 555-557, 568-573. 
West, pp. 493-497. 
Robinson and Beard, pp. 193-197. 
Hazen, pp. 186-191, 205-208, 212-213. 


Problems: 


In what respects does Napoleon deserve to rank among 
the few great men of history? 
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Where did Napoleon’s wisdom fail him? 
Are great men chiefly the product of circumstances? 
On the whole, has Napoleon had a balance of fortunate 
or unfortunate influence on France? On Europe? 
d. The Congress of Vienna. 
(1) Composition of the Congress. 
(a) Leadership: Metternich and Talleyrand. 
(b) Countries and purposes represented. 
(2) Its tasks. 
(a) The undoing of the work of Napoleon. 
(b) Reconstruction of the map of Europe. 
(c) Reinstating of the principle of legitimacy. 
(d) Prevention of revolutionary recurrences. 
(3) Its work. 
(a) As to rulers. 
(b) As to territories and boundaries. 


References: 
Harding, pp. 542-548. 
Myers, pp. 580-585. 
Hazen, pp. 249-254. 
West, pp. 504-506. 
Robinson and Beard, pp. 227-236. 


Problems: 


Did the Congress of Vienna succeed in its work? In 
what respects did it fail? 

Account for the liberal terms given France. 

Had the work of the French Revolution been undone? 

Consider the Congress of Vienna as an example of the 
settlement of European troubles by arbitration. 
Why was it impossible for this arbitration to be per- 
manent? 


2. Later Revolutionary Activity. 


a. Europe under Metternich. 
(1) Metternich and his policy. 
(a) Series of congresses. 
(b) Armed intervention. 
(2) The “ Holy ” Alliance. 
(a) Its nature and purpose. 
(b) Its methods. 
(3) Revolutionary activity in 1820-30. 
(a) Rise of secret societies. 
(b) Loss of Spain’s colonies. 
(c) French Revolution of 1830. 
(d) Revolutionary movements elsewhere. 
(4) Partial failure of reaction. 
(a) Attitude of England. 
(b) The Monroe Doctrine. 


References: 
Harding, chap. 29. 
Hazen, pp. 254-288. 
Myers, pp. 585-591, 614-617. 
West, chaps. 39, 40, 41. 
Robinson and Beard, pp. 236-260. 


Problems: 


Was Metternich’s attitude toward revolution to be 
wondered at? 

Did the Holy Alliance and similar organizations post- 
pone the liberation of Europe seriously? 

Where seemed to be the hotbed of revolutionary activ- 
ity? Why? 

What stand did England take on interference to main- 
tain absolutism? Of what importance was her atti- 
tude? 

b. The French Revolution of 1848. 
(1) Downfall of Louis Philippe. 
(a) Unpopular ministers. 
(b) Rise of socialism. 
i. National workshops. 
(2) Second French Republic. 
(a) Election of Louis Napoleon. 
{3) Second French Empire. 
(a) Napoleon’s coup d’etat. 


. 1848 in Austria and Germany. 


. Italy from 1815 to 1849. 


(b) Aggressive foreign policy. 
(c) Disastrous results. 


References: 


Harding, pp. 578-587. 

*Hazen, chaps. 15, 17. 

Myers, pp. 591-594. 

West, chaps. 45, 46. 

Robinson and Beard, chap. 13. 


Problems: 


Note the causes of the rapid growth of the socialistic 
party in France. What part did this party take in 
the Revolution of 1848? 

Must we account for the rapid transition from republic 
to empire in French psychology or in circumstances 
likely to occur anywhere? 

Why, in a time of peace and prosperity, did Napoleon 
III deliberately choose a policy of war? Did he at- 
tain his object at any time? 

Sum up the evils now being faced by the French people 
for which they, as a people, are not to blame. 


(1) Condition of the Austrian Empire. 
(a) Agitation of Liberals. 
(b) Movements of various races for autonomy. 
(2) Progress of the Revolution. 
(a) Revolution in Hungary: Kossuth. 
(b) Agitation in Bohemia. 
i. Flight of Metternich. 
ii. Lack of unity among the revolutionists. 
iii. Failure of the Revolution. 
(3) Risings in Germany. 
(a) Constitution granted in Prussia. 
(b) Proposals of the Frankfort Parliament. 
(c) Hostile attitude taken by Austria. 
(d) Virtual failure of the Revolution. 
References: 
Harding, pp. 601-607. 
*Hazen, chap. 16. 
West, pp. 566-571. 
*Robinson and Beard, chap. 14. 


Problems: 


Compare the struggles of the Hungarian states for lib- 
erty with those of the English colonies in America. 

In general, what caused the failure of the liberal move- 
ments in Austria and Germany, just as success 
seemed to be at hand? 

What is the essential difference between German des- 

potism as now practiced and the system used and 
advocated by Metternich? 


IV. CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE WESTERN 
POWERS. 


1. The Unification of Italy. 


(1) Italy after the Congress of Vienna. 
(a) A “ geographical expression.” 
(b) Italy’s tasks. 

‘i. Elimination of foreign control. 
ii. Establishment of constitutional government. 
(2) The Revolution of 1830. 
(a) Liberal agitation everywhere. 
(b) Leadership of Sardinia-Piedmont. 
i. Constitution granted. 
ii. War with Austria. 
(c) Failure of the Revolution. 
i. Disaffection among the allies. 
ii. Defeat of the Sardinian armies. 
iii. Humiliating peace with Austria. 
References: 


Harding, pp. 607, 610-611. 
*Hazen, pp. 305-306, 325-329, chap. 23. 
Myers, pp. 619-624. 
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West, pp. 571-574. 
Robinson and Beard, pp. 305-307. 
Problems: 
What circumstances favored Italian unification in 1548 
more than at any previous time? 
In what respects was the Revolution of 1848 in Italy a 
success ? 
The completion of this task was necessarily carried out 
at whose expense? 
b. Subsequent steps in unification. 
(1) Policy of Cavour. 
(a) Consolidation of Piedmont. 
(b) Foreign aid against Austria. 
(c) Participation in the Crimean War. 
(2) Unity accomplished. 
(a) Important patriotic services. 
i. Mazzini. 
ii. Patriotic and secret organizations. 
(b) The war of 1859. 
i. Faithlessness of Napoleon III. 
ii. Exchange of territories. 
(c) The Kingdom of Italy. 
i. Winning of Naples: Garibaldi. 
ii. Gaining of Venetia. 
iii. Seizure of Rome. 
(d) The Constitution of Italy. 


References: 

Harding, pp. 611-618. 

Myers, pp. 624-633. 

West, pp. 574-581. 

Robinson and Beard, pp. 311-322. 

“Hazen, pp. 329-340, 349, 360, 409-415. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings in European History II, 
Nos. 237-245. 

Problems: 

Why is the Pope called the “ Prisoner of the Vatican ”? 
What is his attitude toward the present Italian gov- 
ernment, and why? 

Explain Italia Irredenta. 

What relations should be expected between Italy and 
Austria since the unification of the former? 


2. The Unification of Germany. 


a. Bismarck and the Austro-Prussian War. 
(1) Character of the German Confederation. 
(2) The Zollverein. 
(a) Its membership. 
(b) Creation of sentiment for unity. 
(3) Bismarck’s character and policies. 
(a) Reorganization of Prussian military system. 
(b) The policy of “ Blood and Iron.” 
(c) Victory over the Prussian Parliament. 
(4) The war with Denmark. 
(a) Recovery of Schleswig-Holstein. 
(b) Provocation for the Austro-Prussian War. 
(5) Seven Weeks’ War with Austria. 
(a) Excellent preparation of Prussia. 
(b) Prompt defeat of Austria. 
(c) Formation of the North German Confederation. 


References: 
Harding, pp. 623-626. 
*Hazen, chap. 19. 
Myers, pp. 634-643. 
West, pp. 582-588. 
Robinson and Beard, pp. 323-330. 
Readings, II, Nos. 250-257. 


Problems: 

What has always seemed to justify war with Prussia? 

What influence has military rule had on aspirations 
toward liberal government? Why? 

Why does Denmark undertake to remain neutral in- 
stead of trying to recover her lost provinces? 

Why was Austria not included in the new plans for 
German unity? 


b. The Franco-Prussian War. 
(1) Napoleon’s demands for “ compensation.” 
(a) Rebuffs of Prussia. 
(2) Fear of Prussia’s growing strength. 
(a) Dangers of German unification to France. 
(b) Relative increase of populations. 
(3) Diplomacy of Bismarck. 
(a) Plans for the humiliation of France. 
(b) Designs for further German unification. 
(4) Course of the war. 
(a) Question of Spanish succession. 
(b) French declaration of war. 
(c) Immediate Prussian victory. 
(5) Terms of peace. 
(a) Humiliation of France. 
(b) Creation of the German Empire. 


References: 

Harding, pp. 626-630. 

Hazen, chap. 20. 

Myers, pp. 594-596, 643-649. 

West, pp. 583-591. 

Robinson and Beard, pp. 330-334. 

Readings, II, Nos. 258-261. 

Problems: 

Why should Bismarck have desired the war with 
France? How did it bring about German unifica- 
tion? Why was all France so anxious to under- 
take it? 

How do you account for the severe terms of peace im- 
posed upon France? Were they profitable in the 
long run? 

What part of the causes of the present war lie in this 
struggle of 1870-71? 

ce. The new German Empire. 

(1) Composition of the new Empire. 
(2) The Constitution. 

(a) Its origin. 

(b) Nature of the Federation. 
(3) The Imperial government. 

(a) Provisions for Emperor. 

i. Powers of the Emperor. 

(b) The Federal Council (Bundesrat). 

(c) Diet of the Empire (Reichstag). 

(d) The Imperial Ministry. 

(4) Suffrage. 

(a) Restriction of popular will. 

(b) Cirele voting. 

(c) The resulting autocracy. 


References (brief accounts) : 
Harding, pp. 630-632. 
Hazen, pp. 363-366. 
West, pp. 654-660. 
Robinson and Beard, pp. 340-348. 
(Longer accounts) : 
Hazen, The German 
Series. 
President’s Flag Day Address, Note No. 7, War In- 
formation Series. 
Gerard, My Four Years in Germany, chap. VII. 
Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 267-273. 
Problems: 
What makes it possible for the Kaiser to control all 
German affairs? 
Compare the structure of the German government with 
that of the United States; with England. 
What are the conditions which make revolution in 
Germany difficult? Under what conditions is revo- 
lution deemed possible? 


Government, War Information 


8. France and Britain. 


a. The Third French Republic. 
(1) Provisional government after the Franco-Prussian 
War. 
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(a) Trouble with the Paris Commune. 
(b) Variety of political parties. 
(2) The Republican Constitution. 
(a) Organic laws of 1875. 
i. Method of presidential election. 
ii. Composition of two legislative bodies. 
(b) Recent changes and amendments. 
(3) Trials of the Third Republic. 
(a) The Dreyfus affair. 
(b) Relations of church and state. 
(c) Extreme political parties. 
References: 
Harding, pp. 592-593. 
Hazen, chap. 22. 
Myers, pp. 596-598. 
West, chap. 57. 
Robinson and Beard, pp. 356-376. 
Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 281-288. 


Problems: 


Compare the French and British constitutions. Is 
either one strictly an artificial form? Which is 
more efficient, and why? Suppose they were ex- 
changed ? 

What has been the importance of the Dreyfus case in 
the political development of France? 

Why do the Germans consider the war won if they 
reach Paris? 

. The present British Constitution. 
(1) Unique nature of the British constitution. 

(a) Its origin. 

(b) Evolution to its present form. 

(c) Unusual features. 

(2) Present democratic character. 

(a) The cabinet system. 

(b) The principle of representation. 

(c) Mobility of the constitution. 

i. Ease of amendment. 
ii. Relation to the kingship. 
(3) Its success. 
(a) Advantages of the British form of government 
(b) Its widespread influence. 
References: 

Harding, pp. 655-661. 

*Hazen, chaps. 25, 26. 

Myers, pp. 599-609. 

West, chaps. 50-55. 

Robinson and Beard, pp. 381-405. 

Cheyney, review of chaps. 19, 20. 

*Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 290-307, es- 
pecially Nos. 295, 296. 


Problems: 


Note the advantages and disadvantages of the British 
type of constitution. When does it work more effi- 
ciently, in times of peace or war? How about the 
German type? 

Why do the English maintain an expensive royal 
household, yet take pride in their democracy? 

Consider the British type of constitution as the best 
evidence of the steady progressiveness of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. 

. The Irish problem. 

(1) Origin of the Irish question. 

(a) Race differences. 
(b) Religious development. 
(c) Early English abuses in administration. 
(2) The modern situation. 
(a) Agitation for Home Rule. 
i. The Ulster problem. 
ii. Patriotic societies. 
iii. Efforts of Gladstone. 
(b) Treland in the war. 
i. Sinn Fein uprisings. 
ii. The present situation. 


References: 


*Harding, pp. 351-352, 411-415, 424, 647, 648-655. 

*Hazen, pp. 454-459, 466-471, 472, 483-485. 

Myers, pp. 609-613. 

West, chap. 55. 

Robinson and Beard, pp. 405-410. 

Cheyney, pp. 167, 304, 427, 439, 455, 517, 537, 593, 
606-608, 637-639, 660-664. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 307-311. 


Problems: 


To what extent should England blame herself for the 
present uncertainty in Ireland? Has she done all 


possible to make amends for past mistakes and 
abuses? 


Account for the Ulster phenomenon. 

What is the nature of the most recent proposal made 
by England in the interests of Home Rule in Ireland? 

How is the disaffection in Ireland a constant thorn in 
the side of England? 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF WORLD PROBLEMS. 
I. SpecraL PHASES oF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION. 
1. Partition of Africa. 


a. Problems of European expansion. 


(1) Desire for colonial empires. 
(a) Overpopulation in Europe. 
(b) Problems of food supply. 
(c) Outlets for manufactures. 
(d) Ambition for cultural expansion. 
(2) The exploration of Africa. 
(a) The slave trafiic. 
(b) Livingstone and Stanley. 
(c) The services of Belgium. 
(3) The seramble for territory. 
(a) Means used to obtain territories. 
(b) The Congress of Berlin. 
(c) Final partition of the continent. 


References: 


Harding, pp. 685-689. 

Hazen, pp. 507-514. 

West, pp. 720-722. 

Rose, Development of the European Nations, 1870- 
1914, chaps. 4, 5, 6, 8, in Part IT. 

National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 26, pp. 272-274, 
“Growth of Europe During Forty Years of Peace.” 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 375-379. 


Problems: 


Why was the partition of Africa so long delayed? 

What part does Africa promise to play in future world 
events? 

Why are African colonies such expensive luxuries? 
Why are they retained when they involve enormous 
expense yearly? 


. The resulting African situation. 


(1) Rivalry over African possessions. 
(a) Lack of natural boundaries. 
(b) Necessity of extensive development. 
(c) Extent of African colonial empires. 
(2) Recent incidents. 
(a) The Fashoda incident and its outcome. 
(b) Disputes over Morocco. 
(ec) Demands of Italy for African holdings. 
(d) Influence on the war situation. 
(3) Present status of Africa. 
(a) War operations in Africa. 
(b) Capture of German holdings. 
(ec) Consolidation of previous interests. 


References: 


Harding, pp. 689-690. 
*Hazen, pp. 404-408, 414, 373-374, 519, 521. 
Cheyney, pp. 672-676. 
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Powers, Things Men Fight For, chap. 3. 
Rose, pt. II, chap. 7. 


Problems: 

How does it happen that such extensive seizures and 
annexations in Africa failed to produce a war before 
1914? 

What would be the advantage of a Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
way? What have been the chief difficulties to be 
overcome? Do they still exist? 

What is the present status of Morocco? Of Egypt? 
Of the German colonies? 


2. The Far East. 


a. The Russo-Japanese War. 

(1) Russian designs in Korea. 
(a) The trans-Siberian railway. 
(b) Move to consolidate Russian interests. 
(c) Protests of Japan. 

(2) The resulting war. 
(a) Japanese control of the sea. 
(b) Siege of Port Arthur. 
(c) The Mukden campaign. 
(d) Battle in the Sea of Japan. 
(e) Treaty of Portsmouth. 

(3) The results. 
(a) Japan’s unrestricted success. 
(b) Japanese interest in China. 
(c) Beginning of a Jap “ Monroe Doctrine.” 
(d) Reconstruction of Russian policies. 


References: 
Harding, pp. 702-704 (very brief). 
Hazen, pp. 580-583. 
“West, pp. 709-713, 724-727. 
Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 372-374. 


Problems: 

What was the importance to Russia of an outlet to the 
far east? What changes have been made in her poli- 
cies since her defeat? 

On what ground did Japan interfere? Account for her 
speedy success. 

Estimate the results of this war on the development of 
both Russia and Japan. What did it mean to Korea? 
To China? 

b. The relations of Japan and China. 
(1) The Chino-Japanese War of 1894. 
(a) Causes. 
i. Japanese interests in Korea. 
ii. Japan’s policy of continental expansion. 
(b) Japanese success. 
i. Treaty of Shimonoseki. 
ii. Interference of Russia and the western powers. 
(2) Recent Japanese activity. 
(a) “Spheres of influence” of the western nations. 
i. The hostility of Japan. 
(b) Japanese part in the present war. 
i. Capture of Kiauchau. 
ii. Demands on helpless China. 
iii. Plans for Chinese development. 
iv. Intervention in Russia. 


References: 
Hazen, pp. 574-584. 
West, pp. 723-724. 
Harding, pp. 694-699. 
*Powers, chap. 17. 
Rose, pt. II, chap. 2. 


National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, pp. 36-38, 


“Young Japan.” 
Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 364-368. 


Problems: 


Account for Japanese interest in China. 
Why did Japan enter this war? Did she have suffi- 
cient cause? 


On what basis did Japan make her recent demands on 
China? Why does China submit? 

What appears to be the future of Japan? What of the 
“Yellow Peril”? 


3. The Balkan Situation. 


a. Liberation of the Balkan States. 
(1) Turkish control of the Balkans. 
(a) Centuries of misrule. 
(b) The nature of Turkish government. 
(2) Early wars for liberation. 
(a) The Greek war for independence. 
i. The aid of Russia. 
ii. Treaty of Adrianople. 
(b) Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8. 
i. Interests of Russia. 
ii. Treaty of San Stefano. 
iii. Subsequent Treaty of Berlin. 
(3) The Balkan Wars of 1912-13. 
(a) The object. 
(b) Suecess of the Balkan allies. 
(ec) Attitude of the Great Powers. 
(d) The Treaty of London. 


References: 
*Hazen, chap. 33. 
West, chap. 53. 
Powers, chap. 9. 
Harding, pp. 677-680, 682-684. 
National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, map of Balkan 
Europe; explanation, pp. 191-192. 
Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 342-350. 


Problems: 

Why were the Balkans so long in gaining their free- 
dom? 

Account for Russia’s interest in the freedom of the 
Balkan states. 

Why have the Great Powers undone so much costly 
work as regards the ending of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe? 

Should not Europe have received the treaty of San 
Stefano with great satisfaction? 

b. Conflicting Balkan interests. 
(1) Wars among the Balkan states. 

(a) Rival claims of Servia and Bulgaria. 

(b) Hostility of Greece and Romania. 

(ec) General conflict. 

(d) The Treaty of Bucharest. 

(2) Results of the conflicts. 

(a) New alliances'among the Great Powers. 

{b) The changed Balkan map. 

(c) Unsatisfactory racial conditions. 

i. The crushing of “ national ” hopes. 

ii. The ignoring of economic needs. 

iii. Creation of Albania. 

iv. Disposition of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
(3} Relation of the Balkans to the war. 


References: 

*Hazen, chap. 37 and map. 

*Powers, p. 366, chap. 9. 

West, pp. 717-719. 

Harding, pp. 684-685. 

Rose, pt. I, chap. 9. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 27, articles on 
Serbia and Bulgaria; vol. 28, 185-249, Rumania and 
Greece, pp. 295-329, “ Greece of To-day; ” vol. 30, pp. 
360-391, “ Rumania, the Pivotal State.” 


War Cyclopedia, “ Balkan Wars,” “ Drang nach Osten,” 


ete. 
Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 351-363. 


Problems: 


Why is the Balkan situation so complex and persis- 


tently unsatisfactory? 
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What about the benefits of modern Christian govern- 
ment? 

Account for the mutual jealousies among the Balkan 
states. 

Explain the phenomenon of Albania. 


4. The Near East. 


a. Turkey and the Eastern Question. 
(1) The position of Turkey in Europe. 
(a) Record of Turkey as an European power. 
(b) Present status of Turkey. 
(c) Relations of Turkey and the Great Powers. 
(2) The Eastern Question. 
(a) Its definition. 
(b) Reasons for ending Turkish rule. 
i. The Armenian situation. 
ii. Failure of Turkish administration. 
iii. No justification for existence. 
(c) Importance of the war’s outcome. 
(3) Turkish claims to consideration. 
(a) Record for fairness and dependability. 
(b) Frequent impositions of Christian peoples. 
(c) Recent tendencies toward progress. 


References: 


*Powers, chap. 8. 

*Hazen, pp. 540, 546-548, 555-557, 594-595, 613. 

West, pp. 715, 736-737. 

Rose, pt. I, chap. 7. 

War Cyclopedia, “ Young Turks,” ete. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, map of Balkan 
Europe. 


Problems: 


Explain Turkey’s entrance into the war on the side of 
the Central Powers. 
Has Turkey any claim for existence as an European 
power? What has preserved her existence thus far? 
Have we misjudged the Turk? In what light do we 
judge the American Indian? 
Does the Turk give sufficient promise of eventually be- 
coming a useful citizen of the world? 
b. The problem of Constantinople. 
(1) The strategic position of Constantinople. 
(a) Dominance of all the Near East. 
(b) Its historic significance. 
(c) The strategic center of the world. 
(d) Natural military strength. 
(2) Commercial significance of the location. 
(a) The gateway to the Black Sea region. 
i. Size and nature of the territory dominated. 
(b) Potential rival of the world’s greatest cities. 
(3) Its importance in the war. 
(a) The Gallipoli campaign. 
(b) Its relation to the final terms of peace. 
(c) Importance of its future control. 


References: 


*Powers, chap. 5, p. 349, map p. 119. 

*National Geographic Magazine, vol. 27, “Gates to the 
Black Sea.” 

Hazen, pp. 172, 603. 

War Cyclopedia, “ Gallipoli,” ete. 

Problems: 

What importance did Napoleon attach to Constantino- 
ple, and why? 

Note the territory controlled by Constantinople in agri- 
cultural and commercial respects. What further 
strategic value has the city? 


What appears to be the inevitable future of the loca- 
tion? 


II. Conpirions RESULTING IN THE WAR. 


1. Review of Conflicting Interests. 
a. Aims of Austria. 
(1) Nature of the Dual Monarchy. 
(a) Historical sketch. 
(b) The present constitution. 
(2) The question of races. 
(a) The racial kaleidoscope in Hungary. 
(b) National aspirations. 
(c) Connection with the Balkan problems. 
(3) Question of the state’s continued existence. 
(a) Austrian vs. Balkan government. 
(b) Plans for a Balkan federation. 
i. Austria’s desire for a “free hand” in the Balkans. 
ii. The idea of “ Pan-Slavism.” 
(c) Need for larger integration in Europe. 
References: 
*Powers, chaps. 4, 9; maps, pp. 61, 177. 
Hazen, chap. 24. 
West, chap. 60. 
National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, pp. 311-393, 
Hungary.” 
War Cyclopedia, “Austria and Serbia,” ete. 
Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 262-266. 


Problems: 


Is a union of distinct races or peoples under one arti- 
ficial government justifiable? 

Which are the only permanent boundaries? To what 
extent should racial boundaries be considered in map 
changes? 

What appears to be the best solution of the problem 
of races and nationalities in Austria-Hungary and 
the Balkan states? 

Note the instances where national aspirations have 
been modified or extinguished by continued enforced 
union with foreign governments. 

b. The situation of Russia. 
(1) Geographical conditions of Russia. 

(a) Relative size. 

(b) The question of outlets. 

i. Problem of the Pacific. 
ii. Problem of the Baltic. 
iii. Problem of the Mediterranean. 
(2) Conflicting foreign interests. 
(a) Territorial interests. 
(b) Problem of races and population. 
(3) Inevitable future of Russia. 

(a) Necessity for expansion. 

(b) Pressure on the Central Powers. 

(c) Russia’s relation to the War. 

References: 

*Powers, chap. 11; sketch, chaps. 5, 7; map, p. 191. 

West, pp. 699-709. 

Harding, pp. 707-711. 

Rose, pt. I, chap. 11; pt. II, chap. 9. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 327-341. 

Problems: 


Why did the Germans say, as war was declared, that it 
was against Russia? Was it true? 

Did the Russo-Japanese War settle the conflict between 
Russia and Japan? 

What are some of the gravest problems future Russia 
has te solve? Do they involve wars, or rumors of 
wars? 

What Russian problems depend on the war’s outcome? 

ce. The Case of Germany. 
(1) German national policies after 1871. 

(a) The policy of Bismarck. 

(b) Policy of peaceful commercial expansion. 

(c) Pan-German expansionist policy. 

(2) Obstacle to these policies. 
(a) Russian growth and expansion. 
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(b) Rapid recovery of France. 
(c) Foreign monopoly of colonial and commercial in- 
terests. 
(3) Failures of German plans for expansion. 
(a) Checkmate in South America. 
(b) Forestalling in South Africa. 
(c) Morocco incidents. 
*(4) Changes in German policy. 
(a) Preparation for the use of force. 
(b) Mitteleuropa project. 
(ec) Certain trend toward war. 


References: 


“Powers, chap. 12. 

Hazen, chap. 21. 

West, chap. 58. 

Harding, pp. 630-636. 

War Cyclopedia, “Autocracy,” “ Kaiserism,” “ William 
II,” “ Place in the Sun,” “ Pan-Germanism,” ete. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, pp. 275-311, 
“The German Nation.” 

President’s Flag Day Address, Red, White and Blue 
Series. 

Conquest and Kultur, sections 6, 13, 16, Red, White 
and Blue Series. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 274-280. 


d. The Case of Britain. 


(1) Nature of the British Empire. 
(a) Unconscious growth of the Empire. 
(b) Indispensability to British life. 
(c) Outstanding benefits of British rule. 
(2) British dependence on sea power. 
(a) Necessity for constant food supply. 
(b) Sole means of protection for the Empire. 
(c) Natural danger of foreign expansionist policies. 
(3) Conflict of British and German interests. 
(a) The question of national existence. 
(b) Danger of Germany’s foreign policy. 
(c) The natural question of naval supremacy. 
i. Competition in naval construction. 
ii. The coming of the submarine. 


References: 


“Powers, chap. 13. 

Hazen, review of chap. 27, noting maps. 

West, chaps. 55, 56. 

Harding, chap. 33. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 29, pp. 217-273, 
“Great Britain’s Bread Upon the Waters,” W. H. 
Taft. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 312-326. 


Problems: 


Explain Britain’s interest in Bagdad, Morocco and 
Belgium. 

Does every nation have a right to adopt a policy of 
expansion of national interests? Is this always ex- 
pedient ? 

In any event, how will the war affect the British Em- 
pire? 


. The Case of France. 


(1) Influence of geography on French history. 
(a) Unique and enviable position. 
(b) Sketch of French territorial history. 
(2) Forces making for permanent peace. 
(a) Decline in the population. 
(b) Peculiar commercial and financial relations. 
(c) Growing reconciliation over Alsace-Lorraine. 
(3) Causes leading to conflict of interests. 
(a) Desire for national expansion. 
(b) Growing hostility of Germany. 
(c) Nature of colonial holdings. 
i. Forces producing the entente cordiale. 
(4) Future position of France. 


References: 


“Powers, chap. 14. 
Hazen, review of chap. 22. 


West, chap. 57. 

Harding, pp. 592-598. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, pp. 193-223, 
“The France of To-day.” 

War Cyclopedia, “ Alsace-Lorraine,” “ Franco-German 
Rivalry,” etc. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 288, 289. 


Problems: 
Has France made the most of her fortunate position in 
the past? 
Compare the German victories in 1870-71 with the 
French in the Moroccan case. 
Note the advantages of an entente cordiale over an 
alliance by treaty. 


. The circumstances of Italy. 


(1) Review of Italian history. 

(a) Geographical position. 

(b) Effect of environment on Italy’s career. 
(2) Reasons for joining the Entente. 

(a) Lack of sympathy with Central Powers. 

(b) Fear of French and British sea power. 

(c) Opportunity to pursue national interests. 
(3) Italian prospects of gain. 

(a) Italia Irredenta. 

(b) Territory on Albanian coast. 

(c) Portions of Turkish territory. 
(4) Prospect of the future. 

(a) Present colonial possessions. 

(b) Further imperial ambitions. 

(ec) Bad financial condition. 

(d) Probable foreign conflicts. 


References: 

*Powers, chap. 15 and map. 

Hazen, review of chap. 23. 

West, chap. 59. 

Harding, pp. 617-618. 

War Cyclopedia, “ Italia Irredenta,”’ etc. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 27, “ The Austro- 

Italian Frontier; ” vol. 30, “ Italy.” 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 247-249. 

Problems: 


Explain the phenomenal success of the new Italian 
kingdom. 

What will the war mean to Italy? 

Are Italy’s aspirations based on a sound knowledge? 


. Situation of the Minor Powers. 


(1) Position of the Minor Powers. 
(a) Four distinct groups. 
(b) Varying racial, geographical and political condi- 
tions. 
(2) The Balkan States. 
(a) Review of their relation to the war. 
(3) Spain and Portugal. 
(a) Forces for consolidation and separation. 
(b) Relation to the present struggle. 
(4) The Seandinavian countries. 
(a) Precarious geographical positions. 
(b) Reasons for their present independence. 
(ec) Vital importance of the war’s outcome. 
(5) The Low Countries. 
(a) Strategic positions. 
(b) Basis of their guaranteed neutrality. 
(c) Fate determined by the war. 
References: 


*Powers, chap. 16. 
*Hazen, sketch of chaps. 29, 30, 31, 32. 
West, chap. 61. 
Seignobos, Europe Since 1814, pp. 238-244, 257-284, 
559-577. 
Problems: 


What has long been the relation between the great and 
the minor powers of Europe? 

Where in Europe is the war not a vital matter, and 
why? 
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Have these Minor Powers followed the wisest courses 
under the circumstances? Note each case separately. 

Also note that the state of political equilibrium in 
Europe is largely determined by the status of these 
groups of minor powers. 


2. Late Diplomatic History. 


a. The Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance. 
(1) The Triple Alliance. 
(a) Purpose of the Alliance. 
(b) Reasons for the attachment of Italy. 
(c) Breaches of earlier alliances. 
(d) History of the Alliance. 
i. Internal discords. 
ii. Its dominance in European affairs. 
(2) Formation of the Triple Entente. 
(a) The Dual Alliance. 
i. Reasons for its formation. 
(b) Creation of the Triple Entente. 
i. Removal of previous causes of discord. 
ii. Establishment of the “ entente cordiale.” 
(3) The alignment of the Minor Powers. 
References: 
Hazen, pp. 374-376. 
West, pp. 741-743. 
Harding, pp. 676-677. 
Powers, preface, sketch of chap. 18. 
Rose, pt. II, chap. 1. 
War Cyclopedia, “ Triple Alliance,” “Triple Entente,” 
“Willy and Nicky Correspondence,” “ Encirclement,” 
etc. 


Problems: 


Note where the proposal for the Triple Alliance 
originated. It was founded in the interests of what 
policy? What were the definite objects of this al- 
liance? 

In what respects was Italy inconsistent in joining Aus- 
tria and Germany? 

What is the nature of the Triple Entente? Was this 
alliance the result of choice or necessity ? 

b. The Hague Peace Conferences. 
(1) History of the Hague Conferences. 

(a) Agency of the United States and Russia for arbi- 

tration. 

(b) Positive services reudered at the Hague. 

(2) Plans for arbitration and disarmament. 
(a) Hostile attitude of Austria and Germany alone. 
(3) Policy of Germany concerning arbitration. 
(a) Negative attitude toward permanent peace. 
(b) Refusal to enter into arbitration treaties. 
(4) Conflicting views on the freedom of the seas. 
(a) British view. 
(b) Unusual German view. 
(5) Failure of conciliatory movements. 
(a) Final attempts to adjust international differences. 
(b) Refusal of Germany to make negotiations. 


References: 
*Hazen, pp. 591-594. 

West, pp. 743-747. 

*Powers, pp. 340-347. 

Harding, pp. 732-734. 

War Cyclopedia, “ Hague Conferences,” “ Hague Con- 
ventions,” “ Hague Regulations,” “ Hague Tribunal,” 
“Arbitration,” ete. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 383, 384. 


Problems: 


What did the Hague Conferences accomplish of lasting 
value? Why did they fail in their main objects? 

Why did not the world become more suspicious of 
Austro-German policies long ago? 

Has German practice during this war been inconsistent 
with previously admitted policies? 


ce. Recent diplomatic crises. 


(1) Recent tense international feeling. 
(a) Suspicion caused by conflicting interests. 
(2) First Moroccan crisis, 1905-6. 
(a) French vs. German interests in Morocco. 
(b) The Tangier incident. 
(c) Dismissal of French ambassador on German de- 
mand. 
(d) Conference of Powers at Algeciras. 
(e) Testing of the Triple Entente. 
(3) Crisis over the annexation of Bosnia and Herzo- 
govina. 
(a) Status as left by the Congress of Berlin. 
(b) Annexation by Austria without cause. 
(c) Attitude of Russia. 
(4) Second Moroccan crisis. 
(a) Agadir affair. 
(b) Attitude of Britain. 
(c) Adjustment of the question by conference. 
(d) Bitter resentment of German militarists. 
(5) Outcome of diplomatic clashes. 
(a) Definite diplomatic defeat of Germany. 
(b) German resolve to adopt new tactics. 


References: 

*Powers, p. 229, chap. 3. 

Rose, pt. II, chaps. 10, 11. 

War Cyclopedia, “Morroco Question,” “ Bosnia,” 
“Congress of Berlin,” “ Pan-Slavism,” “Slavs,” ete., 
ete. 

*Collected Diplomatic Documents, pp. 136-142. 

Problems: 

Note the Powers, which, by aggressive action, produced 
these crises. 

On what ground did Germany interfere in Moroccan 
affairs? Why were the diplomatic settlements con- 
sidered unsatisfactory? 

What reasons were given by Austria for the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzogovina? Why should Russia be 
concerned ? 


8. Preparation for War. 


a. Objects of War. 


(1) The tangible objects of war. 
(a) Defense of soil. 
i. Different phases of this question. 
(b) Protection of independence. 
(c) Commerce. 
i. Freedom of the seas. 
ii. Colonies. 
(d) Comparison with the objects of the past. 
(2) Intangible objects. 
(a) Race unity. 
i. Blood relationship. 
ii. Unity of language. 
(b) Religion. 
(c) Nationality. 
i. Complex elements of nationality. 
ii. Cf. German “ Kultur.” 
(d) Struggles for national existence. 
i. Dangers of peaceful growth of peoples. 
ii. Possibilities of biological defeat. 
(3) Objects of the present struggle. 
(a) Many forms of each problem. 
(b) Review of chief objects of each Power. 
References: 
*Powers, chaps. 1, 2, p. 358. 
*Conquest and Kultur, sections I, VI, X, XI, XVIL. 
A War of Self-Defense, War Information Series. 
National Geographic Magazine, vol. 31, pp. 287-382, 
articles by President Wilson, Asquith, Viviani, Bal- 
four. 
Problems: 


Which causes of war are the more potent; the tangible 
or the intangible? 
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How many of these objects are considered justifiable 
causes of war by nations? 

Note the different proportions in which the various 
tangible and intangible objects concern the powers 
now at war. 

Note especially the German idea of the perils of peace. 


b. Militarism and armaments. 


(1) Definition of militarism. 
(2) Military dominance in Germany. 
(a) History of German militarism. 
(b) Practical examples. 
(3) International competition in armaments; armies. 
(a) Europe as an “armed camp.” 
i. Comparative statistics. 
ii. History of universal service. 
(4) Naval rivalries. 
(a) Britain’s policy. 
i. Motives; national necessity. 
ii. Shipbuilding program. 
(b) German competition. 
i. Reasons. 
ii. Degree of success. 
(5) Extraordinary military measures in Germany. 
(a) Army and navy increases. 
(b) Construction of strategic railways. 
(ce) Recall of reservists abroad. 
(d) Spread of German propaganda. 


References: 

Gerard, chap. 4. 

Hazen, pp. 590-592. 

West, pp. 661-662. 

Harding, pp. 675-677. 

Powers, 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, pp. 191-193, 
“Statistics of Populations, Armies and Navies of 
Europe; ” vol. 28, pp. 503-511, “Citizen Army of 
Switzerland; ” vol. 29, pp. 609-623, “ Citizen Army 
of Holland.” 

War Cyclopedia, “ Militarism,” “ Prussianism,” “ Za- 
bern,” “Conquest,” “ Luxemburg, Rosa,” “ Propa- 
ganda for War,” etc. 


Problems: 


How do you account for the growth of militarism in 
Europe in a time when peace was thought to be as- 
sured? 

Explain the necessity of England’s naval policy. 

When and why did Germany change her naval policy 
and give up the attempt to overtake England? 

Note that England ‘:1ad no army when the war began. 


. Austro-German war preparations. 


(1) Change in German plans for expansion. 
(a) Announcement after the Morocco incidents. 
(b) Change in the nature of German diplomacy. 
(2) Indications of plans for aggression. 
(a) Crises in 1912. 
(b) Other incidents prior to June, 1914. 
i. Austrian proposals to Italy, 1913. 
ii. Strengthening of German army, 1913. 
iii. German propaganda at home and abroad. 
iv. Variety of other military plans. 
(3) Changed attitude of the Kaiser. 
(4) Change in German public opinion. 
(a) German philosophy. 
(b) Parties in Germany. 
(c) Forces for peace and for war. 
(5) Extraordinary German military measures. 
(a) New inclusive military laws. 
(b) Canals and railways. 
(c) Increase in munitions. 
(d) Recall of reservists. 
(e) Intensive preparations of all kinds. 
(6) Conclusions. 


References: 


Hazen, pp. 608-609. 
Powers, chaps. 10, 12. 


Kahn, Otto H., The Poison Growth of Prussianism. 

Conquest and Kultur, sections II, III, XVI. 

*Collected Diplomatic Documents, pp. 131, 132, 133, 
32, 142-143. 

*War Cyclopedia, “Kultur,” “ Pan-Germanism,” 
“ Neutralized State,” “ Netherlands, German View,” 
“Kiel Canal,” “Sinn Fein,” “ Egypt,” “South 
Africa,” “German Intrigue,” ‘“ Mobilization Contro- 
versy,” ete. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 381, 382, 405. 

Problems: 


Are there definite proofs that this war was intended 
before July, 1914% Why did it not come sooner? 
Explain the changed attitude of the Kaiser after 1912. 

What has been the nature of German propaganda? 

Why has the war been well supported by the German 
eople? 

What is the only possible interpretation of Germany’s 
unusual military measures prior to 1914? 


d. The German idea of war. 


(1) Summary of German reasons for entering the war. 
(a) Profit derived from war. 
i. Increase of rich territory. 
ii. Indemnities. 
iii. Increased prestige and influence. 
(b) Need of a “ place in the sun.” 
i. Right of national expansion. 
ii. Necessity of creating room by force. 
(c) Biological argument for war. 
i. Darwinian theory. 
ii. War as a requirement for national health. 
iii. Nature of German philosophy. 
(d) Estimation of German “ Kultur.” 
i. Belief in the superiority of the German race. 
ii. Idea of German destiny in the world. 
(2) German conduct of the war. 
(a) Influence of war philosophy. 
i. Justification of any means in war. 
ii. “ Necessity knows no law.” 
(b) Examples of German ruthlessness. 
i. Violations of international law. 
ii. Treatment of civilian populations. 
iii. Unheard-of methods in actual warfare. 
(3) Summary of German policy: conclusions. 


References: 


*Conquest and Kultur, Red, White and Blue Series. 

*German War Practices, Red, White and Blue Series. 

The Great War, from Spectator to Participant, War 
Information Series. 

A War of Self-Defense, War Information Series. 

*War Cyclopedia, “ War, German View,” “ Bernhardi,” 
“ Treitschke,” “ Notwendigkeit,” “ Kriegs-Raison,” 
“ War—Ruthlessness,” “ Frightfulness,” “ Pillages,” 
“Family Rights and Honor,’ “ Hostages,” “ Non- 
combatants,” “ Deportations,” “ Destruction,” “ Lou- 
vain,” “Rheims,” “ Forbidden Weapons,” “Gas 
Warfare,” “ Prisoners of War,” “Spurlos versenkt,” 
“Armenian Massacres,” “Der Tag,” “ Kultur,” etc., 
ete. 

Problems: 

What part does morality play in German plans? What 
is the German standard of morals? 

Have the German leaders any religious convictions? 
What is the nature of the Prussian “ Gott”? 

How do the Germans explain their war atrocities? 

What is the attitude of the German people on these 
matters? Why? 


C. THE WAR. 
I. OPENING EVENTS. 
1. The Austro-Serbian Controversy. 


a. Review of Austro-Serbian relations. 


(1) Previous history of Serbia. 
(2) Russian interest in Serbia. 
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b. The assassination at Serajevo. 
(1) Murder of the Austrian Crown Prince. 
(2) Convenience of the crime for Austrian purposes. 
e. Austrian note to Serbia. 
(1) Secret investigation of the crime by Austria. 
(2) Conference at Potsdam. 
(3) Character of the note to Serbia. 
(4) Continued hostile attitude of Austria. 
(5) Anxiety of the other Powers. 
d. Serbian reply to the Austrian note. 
(1) Unselfish concessions by Serbia. 
(2) Rejection of the reply by Austria. 
(3) Attitude of the Prussian War Party. 
e. Austrian declaration of war on Serbia. 
(1) Efforts by the Powers for mediation. 
(2) German refusal to negotiate. 
(3) Conclusions. 


References: 

*Powers, pp. 152-163. 

Hazen, pp. 609-612. 

Rose, pt. II, chap. 12. 

Atlantic Monthly, February, 1915, p. 234. 

*Collected Diplomatic Documents, pp. 4, 5-12, 31-37, 
70, 406, 452, 469-471, 506-514. 

Gerard, chaps. VI, VIII, XI. 

War Cyclopedia, “ Kingdom of the Serbs,” “ Serajevo,” 
“Potsdam Conference,” “Serbia, Austrian Ultima- 
tum,” ete. 

Problems: 


What are the conclusions as to the guilt of Serbia for 
the assassination? 

Explain the nature and object of Austria’s ultimatum? 
Why was it delayed so long after the assassination? 

Where does Serbia’s reply place the burden of guilt? 
Why? 


2. Failure of Diplomacy. 


a. Attempts to adjust the Austro-Serbian situation. 


(1) Diplomatic attitude of Serbia. 

(2) Attempts by the Powers to adjust differences. 
(a) Serbia’s concessions. 
(b) Austria’s hesitation. 
(c) German ultimatum to Russia. 


b. Efforts to avoid a general conflict. 


(1) Proposals by the English ministry. 
(a) Suggestions for a London Conference. 
(b) Second proposal for mediation. 
(2) German demands. 
(a) For localization of the conflict. 
(b) For direct Austro-Russian negotiations. 
(c) Results and logical inferences. 
(3) Russian proposals. 
(a) For Hague Conferences. 
(b) For mutual cessation of war preparations. 
(ce) For a conference of the Powers. 
(4) German ultimata. 
(a) Mobilization of armies. 
(b) Declarations of war. 
(5) Responsibility for the war. 
References: 
*Collected Diplomatic Documents, pp. 107, 117, 223, 
276, 288-291, 409, 431-454, 539, ete. 
Hazen, pp. 612-613. 
*Gerard, chap. VIII. 
War Cyclopedia, “ War, Responsibility for,” “German 
Diplomacy,” “ Mobilization Controversy,” “ Junk- 


ers,” “German Government,” “Moral Bankruptcy,” 
“ Liebknecht,” “Grey, Viscount,” ete. 
Problems: 
On what grounds did Austria take action against Ser- 
bia? 


Explain Germany's attempts at pacification. 
How must we explain the failure of Austria and Ger- 
many to agree to mediation at the same time? 


Why did Russia mobilize? Was this directed against 
Germany? 

After Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia, why was 
it impossible to avoid a general conflict? 


3. Violation of Belgian Neutrality. 


. Circumstances favoring British neutrality. 


(1) Party differences in England. 

(2) Threatened rebellion in Ireland. 

(3) Labor troubles. 

(4) Unrest in India. 

(5) Lack of military preparedness. 

(6) Peaceful character of the British people. 


. British war diplomacy. 


(1) Conferences between English and German statesmen. 
(a) German bids for British neutrality. 
(b) Clear statement of the British position. 
(c) Entente cordiale with France. 


. Invasion of Belgium and Luxemburg. 


(1) Belgian appeals for support. 

(2) English ultimatum to Germany. 

(3) German attempts at justification of action. 
(a) Plea of necssity. 
(b) Military expediency. 
(c) Charge of Belgian treachery. 


. Entry of Great Britain. 


(1) German wrath at England’s declaration. 
(2) Britain’s announced war policies. 
(3) Review of the basis of British entrance. 


References: 


Hazen, pp. 616-617. 

*Collected Diplomatic Documents, pp. 43, 77, 86, 92-93, 
105, 111, 309-311, 313, 350-367, 410, ete. 

Gibbons, H. A., The Nw Map of Europe, chap. 20. 

Beck, J. M., The Evidence in the Case. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, pp. 223-265, 
“ Belgium, the Innocent Bystander.” 

Problems: 

Compare the strngth of “good understandings” with 
“ scraps of paper.” 

Was Britain’s attitude honorable and upright? On 
what grounds did the Germans denounce it? 

Tabulate and compare the declared objects of Germany j 
and England in entering the war. 

Why was the violation of Belgium’s neutrality the 
worst international crime in the history of modern 
times, if not in the world? 


4. Spread of the War. 


. Entrance of other states into the war. 


(1) Entrance of Montenegro. 
(2) Reasons for the participation of Japan. 
(a) Alliance with Great Britain. 
(b) Resentment of German holding in the Far East. 
(c) Further reasons (?). 
(3) The war operations of Turkey. 
(a) Actions producing allied declarations of war. 
(4) Italy’s action against Austria. 
(a) Italia Irredenta. 
(b) The problem of the Adriatic. 
(c) Austrian violation of the Triple Alliance. 
(5) Entrance of Bulgaria. 
(a) Alliance with Germany and Austria. 
(b) Hostility to aims of Serbia and Romania. 
(6) Portugal’s declaration of war. 
(7) The war interests of Romania. 
(S) Declarations of war by other minor states. 
(9) Entrance of the United States. 


. Universal character of the war. 


(1) Great amount of life and wealth involved. 
(2) Disorganization of industry. 
(3) Importance of the issues involved. 
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References: 

“Powers, review of chaps. 3, 4, 15. 

The War Message and Facts Behind It, War Informa- 
tion Series. 

How the War Came to America, Red, White and Blue 
Series. 

War Cyclopedia, “ Scraps of Paper,” “Germany, Moral 
Bankruptcy,” “War, Declaration of,” “ Mittel- 
Europa,” “ Kaiserism,” “Italia Irredenta,” “ Sabo- 
tage,” ete. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 28, pp. 491-503, 
“The World’s Debt to France.” 

Current Literature (especially Literary Digest, Inde- 
pendent, New Republic, etc.), volumes covering the 
period of the war. 

Problems: 

In what respects is this war different from any pre- 
ceding one? 

How many of these differences may serve as an index 
to the future of war? 

Which states are not in the war because of dire neces- 
sity? Note those which are fighting merely in the 
hope of gain. . 

Note the great variety of motives which drew the dif- 
ferent states into the war. 


II. Course oF THE Wak. 
1. Conduct of the War. 


a. Events of 1914-15. 


(1) The war in 1914. 
(a) German military plans. 
(b) The western front. 

i. Belgium overrun. 

ii. Invasion of France. 
(c) The eastern front. 

i. Russian offensives. 

ii. Austro-German movements. 
(d) Loss of the German colonies. 
(e) Naval warfare. 

(f) Situation at the close of 1914. 
(2) Campaign of 1915. 
(a) The west front. 

i. Allied failures in offensive warfare. 
(b) The east front. 

i. The Gallipoli expedition. 

ii. Russian reverses. 

(c) Naval warfare. 
(d) Summary of the situation. 


References: 


The Great War from Spectator to Participant, War 
Information Series. 

“War Cyclopedia, “ Ordnance,” “ Emden,” “ Gallipoli,” 
“Przemys!,” “Trentino,” “ Lusitania,” “ Boers,” 
“ Zeppelin,” etc. ete. 

*American Review of Reviews, February, 1915, “ Bat- 
tle of the Marne.” 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 31, pp. 194-210, 
“What Great Britain is Doing.” 

Recent Current Literature. 


Problems: 


What does the character of the German military plans 
show about German preparedness? 

Note the new developments in naval warfare and their 
significance. 

With which group of Powers did the advantage lie in 
1914? In 1915? 

Account for the disastrous failure of the Gallipoli 
campaign. 

How does the treatment of Belgium by Germany con- 
tribute to the understanding of German motives? 

b. The war during 1916. 

(1) Operations in the west. 
(a) Verdun. 


(b) The Somme. 

(c) Italian operations. 
(2) The eastern theatre. 

(a) Romania crushed. 

(b) Successful Russian offensives. 

(c) British failures in Mesopotamia. 
(3) Developments in naval warfare. 
(4) New political problems. 

(a) Strikes in England. 

(b) Agitation and revolt in Ireland. 
(5) Summary of the year’s course. 


References: 
War Cyclopedia, “ Verdun,” “ Mesopotamia,” “ Sinn 
Fein,” “ Barrage,” “ Dreadnought,” etc. 
New York Times History of the War. 
Wells, H. G., Italy, France and Britain at War. 
Simonds, Frank, History of the Great War. 
Current Literature for 1916. 


Problems: 
What is the proper place of the battle of Verdun in 
history? 
Explain the weaknesses and many failures of the En- 
tente Powers. 
Note the special handicaps of Great Britain during 
1916. 

To whose advantage did the year end? 
new or significant developments? 
It was supposed by many in authority that the war 

must end in 1916. Why? Why did it not? 


What were the 


. Developments in 1917-18. 


(1) Naval warfare. 
(a) Unrestricted submarine warfare. 
(b) Establishment of blockade “ zones.” 
(2) Further spread of the war. 
(a) Entrance of the United States. 
(b) Declarations of war by Minor Powers. 
(3) War on the western front. 
(a) The “ retreat to victory.” 
(b) Invasion of Italy begun. 
(4) Developments in the east. 
(a) New British operations in Mesopotamia. 
(b) Revolution in Russia. 
(5) Great German offensive in the west. 
(a) Release of troops and supplies by Russia. 
(b) Concentration of German troops in the west. 
(c) Allied efforts in preparation. 
(6) The war up to date. 


References: 

War Cyclopedia, “Shipping Losses,” “Spurlos_ ver- 
senkt,” “Submarine Blockade,” “Submarine War- 
fare,” “ Tanks,” etc. 

Current Literature for 1917-18. 

How the War Came to America, Red, White and Blue 
Series. 

Dependable Newspapers. 


Problems: 
Explain the idea of “ spurlos versenkt.” 
In what important respects did the course of the war 
change during this period? 
What part has Russia played in the war thus far? 
What will likely be the effect of her revolution on 


the war? 

What developments may be anticipated in the coming 
vear? 

The war has developed in whose favor up to the 
present? 


How can the war continue when the wealth of the sev- 
eral countries involved is so largely used up? 


2. The Russian Situation 


a. The Russian Revolution. 


(1) Causes. 
(2) Course of the Revolution. 
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b. Its relation to the Great War. 
(1) Rise of new parties. 
(a) Their attitude toward the war. 
(2) Universal demands for peace. 

(a) German propaganda and propagandists. 

(b) Attempts to secure a separate peace. 

(c) Anarchy and German intervention. 

ce. Dismemberment of the Russian Empire. 
(1) National movements. 

(a) Declared independence of Finland. 

(b) Estrangement of Siberia. 

(c) Establishment of the Ukraine. 

(2) German occupation of Russian territory. 

(a) Question of the disposition of Poland. 

(b) Occupation of Russian provinces. 

(c) Counter intervention of Japan in the Fast. 

(3) Future development of Russia. 

(a) Dependence on the war’s outcome. 

(b) Loss of seaports and territories. 

(c) The question of government. 

References: 

War Cyclopedia, “ Russian Revolution,” “ Kerensky,” 
* Lenine,” “ Trotzky,” “ Battalion of Death,” ete. 

Current Literature; Newspapers. 

*National Geographic Magazine, vol. 31, pp. 210-240, 
“ Russia’s Democrats; ” pp. 371-382, “The Russian 
Situation and Its Significance to America; ” vol. 32, 
pp. 24-45, “ Russia’s Man of the Hour; ” pp. 91-120, 
“Russia from Within;” pp. 238-253, “A Few 
Glimpses Into Russia.” 


Problems: 


Explain the causes of the Revolution. Why did it come 
at such a time? 

What effect will the withdrawal of. Russia have on the 
— of the war? Was this to have been antici- 
pated ? 

What are the greatest problems New Russia has to 

face?’ What are perhaps her greatest dangers? 

Why do the Allies offer to carry on relations with 
Russia after her attempts to form a separate peace? 

Consider the effects on Russia’s future of the loss of 
territory. 

On what basis have parts of the Russian Empire de- 
clared their independence? Are they good reasons? 


8. Entrance of the United States. 


a. The struggle to maintain neutrality. 

(1) America’s early attitude toward European troubles. 
(a) Influence of the Monroe Doctrine. 

(b) Natural feeling of isolation. 
(c) Attitude toward war, generally. 

(2) Pleas for neutrality. 

(a) Proclamations of the President. 
(b) European bids for neutrality. 
(c) Influence of peace organizations. 

(3) Change of sentiment toward Central Powers. 
(a) Feeling aroused over the invasion of Belgium. 
(b) Disgust at the German conduct of war. 

(4) Inevitable controversies. 

(a) Differences with England. 
(b) Controversies with Germany. 
(ce) Austro-German intrigues, 
(d) The submarine question. 

(5) Reasons for keeping the peace. 

(a) Hope of a basis for international agreement. 
(b) Desire to lead in restoring peace. 

(c) Wish to continue charity and relief work. 
(d) Conception of duty in Pan-America. 


References: 
The President’s Flag Day Address, Red, White and 
Blue Series. 


The Great War, from Spectator to Participant, War 
Information Series. 


War Cyclopedia, “ United States, Isolation,” ‘ Neu- 
trality,” “Hyphenated Americans,” “Atrocities,” 
“ Belgium’s Woe,” “ Cavell, Edith,” “ Fryatt, Capt.,” 
“Lusitania,” “ Embargo,” “Mails,” “War Zone, 
British,” “ Der Tag,” “ Dumba,” “Igel, von, Papers 
of,” “Papen,” “Manila Bay,” “Monroe Doctrine,” 
“Submarine Warfare,” “ Parole,’ “ Sussex,” “ Pan- 
Americanism,” “ Watchful Waiting,” ete., ete. 

National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, pp. 265-272, 
“The Foreign Born of the United States; ” vol. 31, 
pp. 240-254, “ Republics, the Ladder to Liberty.” 


Problems: 
Why were Americans so long in comprehending the 
war? 
What was the basis of our declaration of neutrality? 
When and how was this basis destroyed? 
Explain the gradual change in American sentiment 
after the war began in Europe. 
What circumstances drew us into war? Could these 
have been foreseen and avoided? 
b. Reasons for America’s declaration of war. 
(1) Unrestricted submarine warfare. 
(a) Violation of agreements with the United States. 
(b) German violation of all international law. 
(2) Evidence of Germany’s faithlessness. 
(a) German policy in Belgium. 
(b) Treaties considered “ scraps of paper.” 
(3) Germany considered a world menace. 
(a) Her admitted foreign policy. 
(b) Plots involving the United States. 
(4) Principle of democracy threatened. 
(a) Proposed spread of Prussian autocracy. 
(b) Principles of the Entente vs. Central Powers. 
(5) Threat to American independence. 
(a) Idea of American isolation abandoned. 
(b) Spread of German propaganda in the New World. 
(c) Reluctant declaration of a state of war. 


References: 


How the War Came to America, Red, White and Blue 
Series. 

A War of Self-Defense, War Information Series. 

The War Message and Facts Behind It, War Informa- 
tion Series. 

War Cyclopedia, “Zimmerman Note,” “ Submarine 
Warfare,” “United States, Break with Germany,” 
“War, Declaration Against Germany,” “ War, 
Declaration Against Austria-Hungary,” “ American 
Lives Lost,” “ America Threatened,” “German Atti- 
tude,” “United States, Isolation,” “ Monroe Doc- 
trine,” ete. 


Problems: 


In what ways has the entrance of the United States 
defined the issues of the whole war? 
To what extent may we “make the world safe for 
democracy 
Are the standards held by all members of the Entente 
alike? 
What are the evidences that America did not desire the 
war and did not enter rashly? 
ce. America’s place in the struggle. 
(1) Importance of America’s entrance. 
(a) Moral influence on the world. 
(b) The military importance. 
(2) Objects of the American offensive. 
(a) To “make the world safe for democracy.” 
(b) To secure a just setttlement of European prob- 
lems. 
(c) To abolish Prussianism from the earth. 
(d) To provide a permanent peace basis. 
(3) The American program of war. 
(a) Co-operation with the Entente Powers. 
(b) Furnishing supplies of food and munitions. 
(c) Removal of the submarine peril. 
(d) Placing of a large draft army in Europe. 
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(4) Our war accomplishments. Current Literature: Newspapers. 
(a) Raising, equipping and training of a large army. Problems: 
(b) Beccessful transfer of troops to France. Note the sources of all the peace proposals since the 
(c) Shipbuilding and airplane programs. United States entered the war. Do you find any- 
(d) Successful financial measures. thine in thist 

(5) P — ral yy ge ne What is the American view of the German peace sug- 
G li a gestions? What is their evident purpose? 
of supplies abroad. What is England’s basis for peace? Does the Ameri- 
(c) Increasing need of troops. can plan differ essentially? 

References: Is there any likelihood of a compromise of demands ac- 
First Session of the War Congress, War Information cepted as the basis for peace? 

Series. 


American Loyalty, War Information Series. 

American Interest in Popular Government Abroad, 
War Information Series. 

The Great War from Spectator to Participant, War In- 
formation Series. 

The Nation in Arms, War Information Series. 

War Cyclopedia, “Selective Service,” “Acts of Con- 
gress,” “Alien Enemies,” “ Army,” “ Cantonments,” 
“Bonds Act,” “ Profiteering,” “ Red Cross,” “ Y. M. 
C. A.,” “Food and Fuel Control Act,” “Shipping 
Board,” “ War Industries Board,” ete. 

Current Literature: Newspapers. 

Problems: 


What has been the effect of the United States aims, as 
stated by the President? 

What have been the noteworthy accomplishments of 
the nation since the declaration of war? 

What appear to be the greatest tasks immediately 
ahead ? 

What will undoubtedly be some of the most important 
effects of the war on America? 

Note that the entrance of the United States went far 
toward defining the war issues. Show how the war 
appears to be not merely a national but a moral 
necessity. 


III. PROSPECTUS. 
1. Proposals for Peace. 


. German offer for peace conferences. 
(1) Evidence of insincerity. 
(2) Reasons for the refusal of the Entente. 
. Efforts of the United States towards peace. 
(1) The proposals of President Wilson. 
(2) Unsatisfactory replies of the Powers. 


. Desire of the Austro-Germans for peace. 


(1) Unexpected developments of the war. 
(2) Desire for peace at their height of power. 
(3) Unrest of civilian populations. 
. Peace proposals of Pope Benedict XV. 
(1) First and second appeals. 
(2) Replies of the United States and Entente. 
(3) Reply of Germany. 
Peace platform of the Bolsheviki. 
(1) No annexations—no indemnities. 
(2) Attempts at separate peace. 
(a) Failure to meet German demands fully. 
(b) German occupation of Russian territory. 
(c) Probable developments of the situation. 
Review of present peace prospects. 


References: 


Hirst, F. W., The Logic of International Co-operation, 
American Association for International Conciliation 
Series. 

Eckhardt, Prof. C. C., The Bases of Permanent Peace, 
History TEACHER’Ss MAGaAztne, March, 1918. 

Wilson, President, A League for Peace; also, The Basis 
for Enduring Peace, in the Forum of Democracy. 

Benedict, Pope, A Plea for Peace, Forum of Democracy. 

War Cyclopedia, “Peace Overtures,” “Aim of the 
United States,” “America, Creed,” “Peace Terms,” 
“Lansdowne Note,” “No Annexations, No Indemni- 
ties,” “ Zimmerman Note,” ete. 


What stand have the Russians taken in regard to 
peace? What is the objection to it? 

What new governmental principle is on 
Russia ? 


trial in 


2. Proposed Remedies for War. 


a. Past efforts to avoid war. 
(1) Peace alliances and conferences. 
(2) Partial success of federations. 
b. The naturalness of war. 
(1) The character of human nature. 
(2) The real services performed by war. 
ce. Suggested methods of war prevention. 
(1) Arbitration. 
Diplomacy. 
International police system. 
Plebiscites. 
Settlements on the basis of ethnology. 
Federations. 
d. Relative merits and demerits of these proposals. 
(1) Their relation to the fundamental causes of war. 
(2) Their chances for success. 


References: 

*Powers, chap. 19. 

Carnegie, Andrew, A League of Peace, American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation Series. 

Wilson, President, The Basis for Enduring Peace, 
Forum of Democracy. 

Eckhardt, Prof. C. C., The Bases of Permanent Peace, 
History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, March, 1918. 

War Cyclopedia, “ Arbitration,” “Hague Tribunal,” 
“International Law,” “League to Enforce Peace,” 
“Peace Treaties,” “ Permanent Peace,” etc. 

Robinson and Beard, Readings, II, Nos. 380, 401. 


Problems: 


Consider the arguments for and against each of the 
proposed remedies for war. Which seems to be most 
generally accepted ? 

Are any of these plans based on a clear, fundamental 
understanding of the real causes of war? What is 
the chief defect in them all? 

What shall we offer, then, as the best remedy suited to 
bring about permanent peace at the earliest possible 
moment? 

Which of the proposed plans are theoretical; that is, 
which have never been given an actual trial? 


3. The Future of War. 


a. Review of the fundamental causes of war. 
(1) Expansion; commercial and cultural. 
(2) Defense. 

(3) Race unity. 
b. The past history of war. 
(1)Its antiquity. 
(2) The functional nature of war. 

ce. Usual failure of the proposed remedies. 
(1) The conformation of the planet. 

(2) The causes of war misunderstood. 

d. Requirements for a lasting peace. 

(1) Integration or consolidation of nations. 
(a) Forces tending in this direction. 
(b) Probable situation after the war. 
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(2) The need of coercion or substitutes. 

(a) The evident services of war. 

(b) Future substitutes. 

i. Peaceful competition. 
ii. Community of interest. 
(3) Necessity for further evolution. 
(a) Unstable nature of man’s wisdom. 
(b) Transformation of “ human nature.” 
e. The outlook for the future. 
(1) The probability of future wars. 
(2) The necessity of consistent education. 
(3) Conditions eventually supplanting war. 
References: 

*Powers, chaps. 1, 20, 21, epilogue. 

James, William, The Moral Equivalent of War, Amer- 
ican Association for International Conciliation 
Series. 

Angell, Norman, The Great Illusion. 

“Cosmos,” The Basis of a Durable Peace. 

Problems: 

Will the outcome of the present war in any case settle 
the issues at stake? Is war a necessary evil? Are 
the “perils of peace” greater than those of war? 

Sum up your conclusions as to the future of war. 
When it does end, what will take its place? 
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INDISPENSABLE AIDS TO THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHING QF HISTORY 


OUTLINE MAPS 


The study of Historical Geography by means of the filling in of Outline Maps by the pupil, is now rec- 
ognized as a necessary part of high school work in History. Many colleges are requiring similar work in their 
freshman and introductory courses in History, and often it is used with profit in more advanced courses, 
where maps showing new historical material are to be constructed. Even in the grades it is found that 
much time can be gained by the use of printed map outlines, in place of the laborious map-drawing by pupils. 
Many colleges use outline maps in entrance examinations in history; and for ten years the College Entrance 
Examination Board has included among its questions in history, the placing of historical data upon McKinley 


Outline Maps. 


No series of Outline Maps is so well constructed, so conveniently prepared, so varied in its assortment, 


or so well adapted to different needs, as 


the 


McKINLEY SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS 


The Series includes large wall outline maps; desk outline maps in three sizes; envelopes of loose maps, 
assorted as desired; bound maps, in atlas form, for nine periods of history; bound maps, with notepaper in- 
terleaved, for six periods of history; and skeleton maps, with coastlines only, for elementary history and 


geography classes. 


OUTLINE MAPS OF THE GREAT WAR: The Western Front, the Eastern Front, the Balkan States, 
the North Sea and English Channel, Turkey and Eastern Mediterranean, and Austro-Italian Frontier. Issued 
in the double size and large size. See prices below. 


McKinley Wall Outline Maps 
Size, 32x44 inches 


Description. The Wall Outline Maps 
show the coast-lines and rivers of the 
countries and continents, and, usually, the 

mt boundaries of states, together with 
lines of latitude and longitude. 


Price. Single copies, 25 cents each; 
twenty-five or more copies, 20 cents each. 
(Postage or expressage extra.) 

The series of Wall Outline Maps now 
includes: 


The World (Mercator’s Projection). 


North America. 
South America. 
Australia. 


France and England. 
ng and Agean Sea. 


Central Europe. 

Eastern World (Greece to India). 
Palestine. 

Roman Empire. 

Southeastern Europe. 


United States. 

Eastern United States. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic States. 

South Atlantic States. 

Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. 

Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. 

Pacific Coast and Plateau States. 

Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for 
Civil War). 

City of Philadelphia(price, 30 cents). 


Co-ordinate Paper—Wall Size 

Sheets of stout paper, 32x48 inches, 
ruled in both directions, with blocks one- 
quarter inch square; serviceable in classes 


in economics, geography and history, for | 
depicting lines and curves of growth or | 


development. They may also be used for 
constructing chronological charts for his- 
tory classes. 


Price. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 


McKinley Desk Outline Maps 


DovuBLe Size. 10x15 inches; 
hundred; 30 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 

LaRGe Size. 71x10 inches; 60 centsa 
hundred; 20 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 

SMALL Sizz. 54x7% inches; 40 cents 
a hundred; 15 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 


Skeleton Outline Maps 
COAST LINES ONLY 
The World, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 


America, South America, Australia, 
United States. 


Geographical and Historical 
Desk Maps 


THE CONTINENTS 

The World (Mercator’s Projection), Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australia, North Amer- 
ica, South America. 

THE UNITED STATES 

United States (state boundaries and 
physical features), United States (state 
boundaries only). 

E UNITED STATES IN THREE 
CTIONS 


SE 
Eastern United States (east of the Mis- 
sissippi River), Mississippi Valley, Pacific 
Coast and Plateau States. 

SMALLER SECTIONS OF UNITED 
STATES AND OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
New England, Coast of New England 
(for early settlements, Middle Atlantic 
States, South Atlantic States, Coast of 
Southern States (for early settlements), 
Eastern Virginia (for Civil War), Missis- 
sippi Valley, Northern Section, Mississippi 
Valley, Northeastern Section, Mississippi 
Valley, Northwestern Section, Mississippi 
Valley, Southern Section and Texas, South- 
western United States, Cuba, Philippines, 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New York (state of), Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Gulf of Mexico, 

etc., West Indies, Canada. 
EUROPE AND ITS LARGER DIVISIONS 
Europe, Europe (central and southern 
parts), Central Europe (Charlemagne’s 
Empire, etc.), Mediterranean World, Bal- 


| 


$1.00 a 


SMALLER EUROPEAN DIVISIONS 

British Isles, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France and the Netherlands (with 
England), Spain, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary and Danube Valley, Russia, Greece 


| and Agean Sea, Italy. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS 


Roman Empire, Central Italy (early Ro- 
man History), Ancient Rome (City), 
Greece (Continental), Ancient Athens, 
Eastern World (Alexander’s Empire, etc.), 
Palestine, Egypt, India, China. 


McKinley Outline Atlases 
FOR HISTORY CLASSES 
These Atlases consist of twenty-five 
McKinley Outline Maps specially selected 
for use in the study of a particular field 
of history. Each atlas contains several 
hundred page references to historical at- 
lases and text-books where material can 


| be gained for filling in the maps. 


Panama, | 


‘ Atlases for the following periods of his- 
ory: 
No. 1. For United States History. 


** 2. For English History. 

“3. For Ancient History (includ- 
ing Greece and Rome). 

“* 4. For Grecian History. 

“« 6. For Roman History. 

“ 6. For European History(375-1910 
A.D.). 

“* 7. For Medieval History (375-1500 
A.D.). 

For Modern History (1450-1918 

“9. For General History. 

Price. 25 cents (net) each. 


SpeciaL ATLASES. In orders of 100 At- 
lases, the publishers will bind the McKin- 
ley Outline Maps in any desired assort- 
ment. Price for such Special Atlases, 35 
cents (net) each. 


McKinley Historical Notebooks 

The notebooks consist of the McKinley 
Outline Maps combined with blank leaves 
to constitute an historical notebook of 


| 104 pages. 


tie Lands, Southeastern Europe and East- | 


ern Mediterranean. 


At present there are notebooks for— 
American History. 
English History. 
Ancient History.: 
European History. 
Price. 28 cents (net) each. 


Samples of any of the above publications will be cheerfully furnished, to any teacher, upon request. 
McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 1619 RANSTEAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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War Reprints 


The monthly War Supplements to Tue History Teacner’s MaGazine are 
being reprinted in inexpensive form immediately after their appearance 
in the MaGazine. 

ALREADY ISSUED 


No. r. The Study of the Great War 


By Pror. S. B. Harpine (40 large pages, equivalent to 100 ordinary book 
pages). Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 2. War Curiosities and the Belgium Secret Press 


By Pror. Curistran Gauss. 16 pages. Price, 10 cents each. 


No. 3. A Bibliography of the Great War 


By Pror. Grorer M. Dutcuer. Price, 25 cents each. 
No. 4. War Geography, with Many Maps 
By Pror. 8, B. Harprye and Pror. W. E. Liveerpacn. Price, 20 cents each 
| READY IN MAY: 
No. 5. Syllabus of a Course of Study in the Pre- 
liminaries of the World Conflict 


By L. Hoskins. Price, 20 cents each. 
READY IN JUNE: 
No. 6. French War Curiosities 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


Collected Materials for the Study 
of the War 


Compiled by the Eprror or tue History Tracner’s 
READY JUNE 15 | 


Contains principal war addresses of President Wilson; many recent statutes of Congress; executive proclama- 
‘tions; outline maps; and the material contained in War Reprints Nos. 1,3, 4,5. 
Price, 65 cents each (carriage extra). 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BREASTED—HARDING—HART 
NEW HISTORY MAPS 


In Convenient Spring Roller Cabinets 


When the late Professor Sill of Cor- 
nell saw our new maps, he wrote: 
‘*T want to thank you most heartily 
for publishing the Breasted-Huth 
Series of Ancient History Maps, 
which I am using in my courses at 
Cornell, They are so cleverly and 
intelligently made, and so clearly 
based on practica experience in 
the classroom that they thoroughly 
succeed in literally filling a long-felt 
want. I congratulate the enterpris- 
ing publishers and the scholarly 
[| | authors on their combined success.’’ 


BREASTED- HUTH- HARDING | 


ANCIENT - MEDIEVAL-MODERN_ . 
HISTORY MAPS 


BY 
| . DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


i 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL WITH EACH SERIES && 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 460 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
America’s Leading School Map Publishers 


Please send particulars (on items I have checked) : (HTM-5-18) 
__] Breasted Ancient |_| Harding European THE COUPON 
Hart American Historical Pictures 

If I want you to send the sets on approval, I will check here C] Bi 

Name Fill in, cut out 

and mail 

own and State 


| | 
BREASTED ANCIENT SERIES HARDING EUROPEAN SERIES ae te 


